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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON CAMOMILE PILIS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain, 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





“A very useful Series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either hikes or 


Editor. 


It (the ‘ Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable Introduction. 
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culty in writing a good elementary Book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that 
rare combination of facalties which is required for the task.” —John Bull. 
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BEGINNERS. Just published. 6d. 


EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 24th 
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OOK OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
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or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 
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Gono! ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. 


HE YOUNG COMPOSER;; or, Progressive 
Exercises in English Composition. 30th Edition, 1s. 6d. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co. 








EY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 
Hints as to the Mode of Using the Book. 3s. 
LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
Grammar. 40th Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 
RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 50th Edition. 
1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons in general. Edited by the 
late Dr. AntEN. 14th Edition. 4s. 
QCHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book of Prae- 
tical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of each 
Rule. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
EY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 
numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach- 
ing Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By 
James CoRNWELL, Ph.D., and Josuua G. Fitcu, 
M.A. llth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER anv BOYD. 
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and the Talents. 

SCATTERED LEAVES OF BIOGRAPHY. 
By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Esq. Post 8vo., 


cloth, 5s. 
Coxtents.—Nicholas Louis, Count of Zinzendorf, the | 


Moravian Leader—Louisa of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Fifth | 

Queen of Prussia—Frederick Perthes, Bookseller in Germany | 
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Life of J. M. W. Turner—Life of A. N. Welby Pugin. 
THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; 


Or, The Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition. Feap. | 


8vo., 3s. 
MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. 
By EMMA JANE WORBOISE. New Edition. Feap., 


cloth, 3s. 
TRIAL AND TRUST; 
Or, Ellen Morden’s Experience of Life. 
LESLIE. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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LIGHTFORD; 
Or, “ The Sure Foundation.” By A.C. W. Withan Intro- 
duction by the Rey. A. R. C. DALLAS, M.A, 3s. 6d, 


HAMILTON GRAEME; 

Or, The Fourth Generation. By FLORA LUCAS SHAD- 
WELL. Dedicated by permission to MissCuaRLesworTH, 
Author of “ Ministering Children.” Cloth boards, 6s, 

ELLIE ; 

Or, Nothing Perfect Here. Crown 8vo., cloth, with an illus- 
tration, 6s. 

THE HEAVENLY VISITANT; 

Or, Christ at the Door of Man’s Heart. By Rev. J. 
GOSSNER. Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, with an 


Engraving, 1s. 
OUDENDALE : 

A Story of Schoolboy Life. By RB. HOPE MONCRIEFF, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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= 3g tag IIL A New Home. IV. Oudendale College. 
. The First Day at Oudendale. VI. Friends and Foes. 
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BRIGHT LIGHT IN EARLY DAWN; 

Or, A Mother’s Recollection of a Little One whom Jesus 
Loved. With a few Thoughts on the Privileges and 
Responsibilities of Mothers. With a Preface by Rev. 
Edmund Clay, B.A. Limp, 1s.; cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
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Wu. SPRAGUE’S | 
PIANOFORTES, | 


iee|| F 21 GUINEAS. 
— pe THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Wa SPRAGUE is manufacturing » very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 6} octaves, of the very best i 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMaTES, for the moderate price of : 


Twenty-one Guineas. These Instruments have bien highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
“ Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4. Illustrated Sheet and Price List post free. 

A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 6 to 34 Guineas; in ; 
Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” i 


5s. post free. Bee eae eee ee ae ee RE 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. | 
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KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES: wuich ARE 
DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY—TESTI- = 

MONIALS FROM THE MOST EMINENT OF WHOM MAY BE SEEN. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 


T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL > 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


i With the Latest Improvements, 

Ve CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Se Easy to operate, simpie to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
They Tuck, Hem, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 

Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 

Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 

““ We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.”—-English Mechanic. 

AN WHIGHT & MANN, 
eS” 143, Holborn Hill, London. 


Manvuractory: Girrine Works, [eswton. 
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egy Lorp WILLIAM Lennox. ts con- 
tributing to “ THE QUIVER” a Series of 
Original Anecdotes, entitled “ PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WELLINGTON 
AND HIS STAFF,” commencing in the 
FEBRUARY PART, now ready, price 6d., 
in which is also commenced “RELIGION 
IN THE HOME,” by the Re. W. B. 
MACKENZIE, M.A., ” Incumbent of St. Fames, 
followay. 

*,* The Editor seeks to make Tue Quiver a maga- 
zine suited to all classes of society, and such as will 
supp ih a thoughtful yet cheerful companion to every 
firesi moreover, to constitute it a repertorinm of 
Christian knowledge, as comprehensive in its sympa- 


NOTICE.—7%e Author of “ A Night in 
a Workhouse,” in the Pall Mall Gazette, és con- 
tributing to “ CASSELL’S MAGAZINE” «a 
Series of Papers, entitled ‘GRIM REALI- 
TIES,” commencing in the FEBRUARY 
PART, now ready, price SIXPENCE. These 
Papers will consist of startling Social Revela- 
tions, the facts concerning which the Author has 
collected by inquiry and personal examination. 

N.B.—Casseit’s Macazine is also published in 
Penny Weexty Numeers, “GRIM REALITIES” 
commences in No, 48, ready January 29, price 
One Penny. 


thies as the Christian Church itself. 
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Uniform with the Toned Paper Edition of CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE.* 


CASSELL’Ss ANNOTATED EDITION 


Matthew Henry’s Commentary 


ON THE HOLY BIBLE, 
(ILLUSTRATED,) 


In Weekly Numbers, price 13d., and Monthly Parts, price 7d, 
No.1 ready Feb. 12; Part I. ready Feb. 27. 





The Publishers feel that there is good reason for regarding the publication of the 
Commentary especially opportune at this time. In answer to the cry of “ EDUCATION,” 
which has now become the watchword of the day, the Publishers have just commenced 
the issue of a NEW PopuLAR EDUCATOR, affording instruction in every department 
of secular knowledge.t MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY, therefore, which may be 
justly styled AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SCRIPTURAL EDUCATICN, could hardly have 
made its appearance at a more seasonable time, to supplement a work which, as an 
Encyclopzedia of Elementary, Technical, and Moral Education, is necessarily devoted 
to its own mission. 


*.° The Publishers will forward, on application by letter or otherwise, any desired 
number of Prospectuses of the COMMENTARY (0 those who may wish to make 
known so valuable a work. 








CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.0, 





t ‘Cassell’s New Popular Educator,” of © 


* “Cassell’s Family Bible,” on Fine Toned 
which the Dudlin University Magazine says, ‘‘Wa 





Paper, with goo Ill jons, now comp in One 
Volume, half morocco, sos. ; best polished morocco, 70s. 
Complete Lists of Cassell’s Illustrated Bibles, including 
Tue Hoty Biste, with G. Dore’s magnificent Illus- 
trations, supplied post free on application, 


have gone over the pages of this great work with senti? 
ments of real wonder. We know no work like it.” 

In Weekly Numbers, price r4d., and in Monthly Parts, 

price 7d. Parts I., I1., and LIT. now ready. 
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EOCCLESIASTES ; 
Or, Lessons for the Christian’s Daily W: Ww. 
Miya. In One wg, cloth, lettered, 20. In Too Borion, 


18mo., cloth, 1s. 
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GATHERED FRAGMENTS, 
By the Author of “ Caring for Souls,” Boup, Sup.,aloth, 2. 


HEAVENWARD THOUGHTS FOR TAN 
roan! By D0. Wak ee ee, 
we Rev. W. Ww . Chieplian Square ‘vvlbeg cloth, 2s, 6d. 
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HYMNS FOR THE H SEHOLD OF FAITH, 
roa af the Hebel Lace. Cape ee 


INFANT ALTAR by 
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MEDITATIONS FOR ‘LENT, 


A. Belection from various Authors. Foap. 8vo., eather, red 


Soom COMPANION FOR A PILGRIM. 
With Preface, by Rev. T. 8, Brexs. 18mo., roan, 1s. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL TRUTHS, 
Extracted from the Wri of Leighton. Com- 
»piled by the Rev. W. Wixson, D.D, morocco, 6s. 


RULES FOR A HOLY LIFE. 
By Arcusisnor LeieHtos. 32mo., 2d. 
THOUGHTS FOR HOLY SEASONS. 


Translated and Abridged from “Tholuck’s Hours of Devo- 
tion.” 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE TESTIMONY OF JESUS. 
their Fulfilment in our oni Jesus Christ. 


With an 


Appendix of Notes. By. Timins, F.R.C.S., 
F.G.S., &. 8vo. ‘ 


+ 68. 


BELIGION A REALITY; | 
Or, Lessons for Home H. learnt at the Feet of Jesus. 
By the Pious,” ‘Phonan Fruits,” 


THE 





Author of “ 
&e., 1s. 

BEFLECTIONS ON THE, SERMON ON 
. Mount. 18mo., cloth boards, lettered, 1s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, ‘24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; 24, Cornhill. 
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MADAME PROSNI AND MADAME BLEAY. 
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MADAME 


CHAPTER V.—WHERE SHOULD CHARITY END P 


We must not do evil that good may come. 

Very often the good does not come, after all; 

but whether or no, we must not do evil for it. 
Sometimes people’s judgments are so warped 


judices, that they really bewilder themselves as | 
to what is evil and what is good; and call evil | 
good, and good evil. But if they would faith- | 


need not commit this grievous mistake. 
Tiffanie soon found that Chabot’s services 
had not be en valueless. Her old bones ached 
grievously with hewing wood and drawing | 
water, in addition to le usual work; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





|| an errarid; and in her absence Justine must 

be house-porter, though, to be sure, the office | 
|| was just now nearly a sinecure. 
|| had been singularly successful in amusing 
|| Jasmin and Lolotte, 
cease to reiterate, “ When will dinner be ready 
I wonder when it will be time?” by making 
funny speeches, teaching them various little 
games, showing them how to feign a nightin- 
gale’s song with a quill in a cup of water, and | 
so forth. Then it was his business to secure | 
the heavy shutters and make all fast for the | 
night, 


progress of the siege; so that Tiffanie missed 


him at every turn, but she took care not to| 
Loyalty to her mistress made her | 


show it. 
glad that the hungry boy had been got rid of, 
even by her own ill-usage, and yet “apt felt that | 
he had been worth his salt. 

It happened that the very first day of his 
absence, when Tiffanie 


i| good Huguenot minister, Monsieur Gaulbert. 
g g 
Madame Prosni hastily came to welcome him. | 
Her eyes bore traces of recent tears. They | 
|| started afresh when he kindly said, “ How fares 
i| +? 
| it with you, my good lady? I have seen you 
too seldom of late. 
|| Justine had the tact to remove the younger 
| ones into another room, where she kept them 
| till M. Gaulbert was gone. She was véry | 
1 
her mother in many ways. 
“Oh, sir,” said Madame Prosni, 


have so many blessings 





PROSNI AND 
% Story of the Siege of Px Rochelle. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


by their inclinations, their partialities, their pre- | 


fully use the helps God has given them, they | 


and | 
| then there was no one but herself to execute | 
Then Chabot | 


and had often made them | 
P| bour ? 


and he brought in news, too, of the | 


had been obliged to | 
go out and Justine was left in charge, there | 
was the unusual occurrence of a visitor—the | 


thoughtful and helpful now, and a comfort to | 


“T am | 
|| ashamed you should see me cast down,—I who | 
! But I am not so} 


MADAME BLEAY. 


| very often, nor should I be now if I saw my 
| way clearly.” 

“Tt is written, 
| my feet, and a light unto my path, 
minister. 

“Tt is so,” said Madame Prosni, sighing; 
“and I was seeking that word when you came, 
but had not found anything immediately ap- 
plicable.” 

* What 
Gaulbert. 

“To find where charity becomes a sin,” 
Madame Prosni. 

“Certainly, I think you may search the 
Scriptures a long while without finding that,” 
said he, smiling. 

“But there are those—there 
| thinks I give away too much, in proportion to 
my means.” 
| Perhaps you think he or she gives away 
| toc little,” rejoined he, in the same pleasant tone. 
“Ah, what right have I to judge my neigh- 
ried Madame Prosni. 

“ And pic right has your neighbour to 
| judge you?” seid Monsieur Gaulbert. 
| ‘You mean to say I need not be fettered by 
the judgment of another ?” 

“ Well, you have arrived at years of discretion. 
In a general sense I may say I do think it.” 

“ But there is the judgment of One above,” 
“and I want to make that 


‘Thy word is a lantern unto 
>” said the 





is the difficulty?” said Monsieur 


said 


| 


is one who 


| said Madame Prosni, 
my rule and guide.” 

“Nay, then, my dear lady, nothing can be 
|more easy. ‘To the law and to the testimony. 
| You will find that judgment so plainly written 
| that he who runs may read.” 
| “As how?” said Madame Prosni. 

“T am surprised at such a question from you,” 
said Monsieur Gaulbert. “Do we not find such 
words as these ?>—‘ Sell all thou hast, and give 
|to the poor; and come, follow Me.’ ‘'To do 

good and to distribute forget not, for with such 
| sacrifices God is well pleased.’ You see, you 
| are to give so generously that it is to be a felt 
| sacrifice of something you will miss and. may 
want.” 
r| “That is exactly what I have always felt and 
| 
} 
| 








thought,” said Madame Prosni; “but my—the 
person in question maintains that such injunc- 
| tions were oniy intended for single people, such 
| as the apostles and the young ruler.” 

“How does she, or he, know that they were 
single?” muttered Monsieur Gaulbert. 


“ And that, by circumscribing the supplies of 
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my family, I am worse than a heathen or a pub- tures died daily. No wonder the coffin-makers 
| 


lican,” added Madame Prosni. | were in full work. 
| | 


“You do not, I am sure, stint those smiling; The king grew tired of the siege at the end 











little children of yours too severely.” 

“No indeed, sir; they have always thus far 
had enough, though not to spare. It is true I 
may at last come quite to the end of my re- 
sources.” 

“So may we all.” 

“ And that they might last longer if I gave 
nothing away.” 

“That does not follow,” said M. Gaulbert. 
«“«There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to penury.’ And again, ‘There 
is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing: 
there is that maketh himself poor, yet hath 
great riches.’ ” 

“You think there is excuse for my conduct, 
then ?” 

“Excuse? I highly commend it, and wish 
it were more general. I am thankful to say 
that many in La Rochelle are large-hearted 
enough to be systematically setting aside a large 
proportion of their comparative abundance for 
the poorer brethren. And I rejoice, Madame 
Prosni, that you are doing the same. ‘God is 
not unrighteous, that He will forget your works, 
and labour which proceedeth from love.’ As 
for your being a mother, so was the widow of 
Zarephath, and yet she made the prophet a 
little cake out of her last handful of meal. 
Never turn thy face from any poor man, and 
then the face of the Lord shall not be turned 
away from thee.” 

Madame Prosni was inexpressibly comforted 
by these applications of Scripture; and then 
the good minister prayed with her, and went 
on his way. 

Almost every evening, when the little ones 
were in bed and asleep, Madame Prosni and 
Justine, wrapped in their warmest cloaks, went 
to some prayer meeting, so closely packed that 
the transition from the frosty external air to 
the suffocating atmosphere was almost over- 
powering. What importunate, harrowing 
prayers were put up! How often the Almighty 
was asked, “ How long, O Lord? how long?” 

Then by day she frequently stole through 
the mournful city, under cover of the arcades, 
to visit the wounded and dying. Many an 
expiring soldier commended to her his widow 
and orphans, and she did for them what she 
could. 

Many were wounded who were not soldiers ; 
even women and children, struck by shot in the 
streets or within their own houses. Then, again, 
multitudes were suffering, not from wounds, but 
from sickness brought on by eating unwholesome 





| of seven months, as well he might ; and returned 


to Paris for kingly relaxation, leaving Cardinal 
Richelieu, his lieutenant-general, with unlimited 
powers... Richelieu, hearing that another Eng- 
lish fleet had sailed, under the command of the 
Earl of Denbigh,* summoned King Louis back 
to have the honour of discomfiting him. 

Louis obeyed the summons, and descried the 
English fleet of ninety vessels in the offing. 
Oh, what hopes revived the hearts of the sorely 
tried Rochellois! How the strength even of the 
sick and wounded seemed’ to ‘return to them! 
Cruel ‘disappointment ! for seven days the fleet 
was prevented by stress of weather from nearer 
approach; on the eighth the English admiral 
discovered that his ships drew too much water 
to approach the city; so he fired a broadside at 
the French squadron, tacked, and sailed away. 
Many a heart utterly sank at that sight. Tears 
and sighs and bitter words of unavailing re- 
proach of the English might be seen and heard 
that night in many a house. 

All at once an eager murmur was heard in 
the streets and spread through the town. <A 
single sloop, under cover of darkness, had pene- 
trated into the harbour, and there landed its 
supplies. Oh, why had not others followed in 
its wake P How the famishing citizens blessed 
the generous handful of English who had thus 
dared all for their sakes! They kissed, em- 
braced them, contested the privilege of receiy- 
ing them, loaded them with thanks. These few 
English did something to redeem their country’s 
name. Thenceforth they cast in their lot with 
the Rochellois; fared, fought, and famished as 
they did. Before it came to the last they did 
some good service by their advice and assist- 
ance. 

“Fear not, good friends,” said Dudley and 
Douglas—two friends who had come as volun- 
teers; “though our admiral has been unable to 
reach you, assistance is undoubtedly at hand. 
The Duke of Buckingham is preparing a renewed 
attempt for your relief.” 

And they spread this among high and low 


hope would sustain them, ‘if anything would, 
till that promised aid should arrive. 

Instead of this the Duke of Buckingham was 
assassinated, just at the time he was preparing 
to embark! and the expedition was stayed. In 
spite of this the Rochellois held out still, main- 
taining it was better to die than to surrender. 

Earlier during the blockade, Madame Bleay 





food. About three hundred of these poor crea- 


unexpectedly called on her step-sister one day, 
‘arrayed in most sumptuous apparel; and with 
* May 11, 1628. 


throughout the city, knowing how the elixir of 
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much self-complacence told her that she had and putting something into Jasmin’s hand, for 


received a special invitation from Madame la which the boy paid him with a speaking look 
Duchesse de Rohan, to attend a select meeting of joy. 
of ladies, “ doubtless,” said she, “to confer on “Well, and so——What’s that, Jasmin ?” 
some matter of great importance; and I must “A livre!’ said Jasmin, with very round 
say I feel justly proud of this proof of the) eyes. 
Duchess’s opinion of me.” “A livre? actually a livre ?” 

“Do come, dear Guillemette, and tell us all “Yes, it is; only see.” 
about it on your return,” said Madame Prosni.| “How very kind!” 

“T will do so with pleasure,” said Madame} ‘“ What shall I do with it?” 
Bleay; “and I fancy I shall have much to tell “Give it to mamma—ZJ should give it to 
that will delight you.” mamma.” 

But Madame Bleay never came; and in “So I will, then,—though I know he meant 
course of time it was learnt that the Duchess | it for me.” 
de Rohan had convened the principal ladies of} ‘“There’s much pleasure in being generous, 
La Rochelle, to propose to them that they should, | Jasmin.” 
by their precept and example, induce all within “Yes, there is; only it’s nice to have some- 
their reach to content themselves, as she and | thing of one’s very own.” 
her daughters were doing, with no other animal “Tf it was mine, I’d give it mamma!” cricd 
food than fresh or salted horseflesh! The dis-| Lolotte, with cheap generosity. 








gust of Madame Bleay may be conceived. With! “So do I mean to, only it’s meanwhile my 
careful thought for self, she had laid in ample | very own.” 

stores for her own consumption of everything | “ Jasmin, don’t be so avaricious,” said Flore, 
that was nourishing and palatable; and to, giving him a little push. 

throw all these good things away (which it} “Avaricious? when I’m going to give it 
would be doing, in her opinion, if she bestowed | mamma?” 

them on others), in order to dine and sup on| “You grudge it to her. Monsieur Gaspard 
cooked horseflesh, was rather too much for | did not know how grasping you were.” 

even a duchess to expect of her. | “Fie!” said Justine, “ you are too hard on 


jhim. Jasmin is a generous boy; and what he 
| . . . . . 
| Says is quite true—the money is his till he 


jparts with it. Now I am going on with my 
Moystzur Gasrarb, looking over his window-| story. Where did I leave off?” 


CHAPTER VI.—TIFFANIE. 





blind, saw Madame Prosni pass with a little} “So then the woman rs 
covered basket in her hand, and thought,— “So then the woman took up her baby, 


“Poor soul! how she fades away! She is a| which was in a convulsion fit (just such as you 
pretty woman yet; but she looks pinched, and | had, Jasmin, when you were cutting your teeth), 
as if she did not eat enough. Doubtless those|and carried it, stretched out quite stiff, and 
little children are a drag on her—she stints | black in the face, to the curate, and said, weep- 
herself to feed them; and yet, surely, her sup-|ing, ‘See here, Monsieur le Curé, what has 
plies cannot be running very short, for I fancy | happened in my absence. This nevercan be 
her poor pensioners still receive relief. Poor|my baby, for it was beautiful as the day, and 
Madame Prosni! I have eaten many a good_| like lilies and roses.’ So the curé looked at 
dinner at her husband’s table. I will look in|the baby, but, being an old bachelor, never 
on her by and by.” guessed what ailed it; and what do you sup- 

He did so towards evening, and was admitted | pose the stupid man said? ‘It is evident, my 
by Tiffanie, who looked so gaunt and haggard] good Marguelonne, that your child has been 
that she reminded him of an old witch. Sitting| changed by the fairies: they prefer yours to 
round a large fireplace, where a few smoulder- | their own, but they will not like their own little 
ing sticks supplied the place of the generous,| imp: put to pain nevertheless; so carry it to 
glowing fires that used to throw out such a|the market cross and whip it as long as you 
genial heat, sat three little children, with arms} can stand over it—they will soon bring yours 
interlinked, looking with a kind of calm sadness | back.’”’ 
into the face of a fourth, who seemed to be * And did she?” cried the children, breatk- 
telling them a story, and jogging her on with} lessly. 

“ Well, and so?” “She was going to do so,” said Justine, “ but 

“Well, and so,” resumed Justine, after M.| most fortunately the poor little baby recovered 
Gaspard had passed into an inner room (which | itself by the way; so she joyfully ran back and 
had no fire). He had put her out by speaking | exclaimed, ‘See, Monsieur le Curé! I have re- 
to her, and patting the children on the head,| covered my baby.’ ‘Ah, I knew you would,’ 
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said he, looking up at her for a moment over | that the heroic old woman was enduring the | 


his spectacles. So after that, of course, he 
always thought the best cure for a baby in 
conyulsions was 
cross.” 

Justine had added very greatly to her store 
of legends and traditions at her aunt Guille- 
mette’s, so that she had now a large stock in 
hand, not exactly of the most wholesome de- 


to whip it before the market | 


‘unpitied pangs of hunger herself. 
There had been a tender little scene between 
| Monsieur Gaspard and Madame Prosni} he had | oe 





| offered her his hand and heart, and she had 
been overwhelmed at being supposed capable 
of marrying a second time. He urged it upon 
| her very respectfully and earnestly, and hinted 
at the advantage it would be to her children; 


scription, but which the poor little children, | but she would not hear of it. She thanked him 
already receiving melancholy and terrible im- | profoundly for the honour he had done her— 
pressions day by day, swallowed with avidity, | for the kindness he intended her, but begged 
in default of healthier nourishment. It is true! he would never allude to the subject again. 
Madame Prosni excluded them from the sight | He left her, mortified and displeased ; for it had 
and sound of what was horrible as much as she | cost him something to decide on burthening 
could; but the monotony of the long seclusion | himself with a family, but he had not contem- 
itself was hurtful to them; nor could she isolate | plated being refused. He came no more to 
them completely if she would. How could she the house. 

prevent the whole family from being scared, for| “Mamma! some one has left such a funny 
example, when a bomb exploded a few yards | little plate of fish at our door,” said Flore, the 
from the house? or when Jasmin, at the win-| following morning. Yes, it was an odd little 
dow, saw a poor man drop down dead from | dish, merely of waste paper screwed at the 
starvation? ‘The widows, too, who came for| corners, and containing some little articles 
their dole, daily retailed dismal narratives, each | smaller than minnows or gudgeon; which were 
trying to make her own the most moving; and | certainly never seen at a rich man’s table; and 
the little ones often held by their mother’s | yet, in these days of want, Tiffanie thought no 
apron on these occasions: she made it a special | scorn to dish them up with crumbs from the 
treat to them to put the meal into the bags! bread-pan, and serve them for her mistress’s 
themselves. She had laid in a stock of meal| breakfast. Who left the fish? She knew no 
which, as it seemed to her, would certainly out- |more than the prophet knew where the meat 
last the siege; but, with all her carefulness, it} and bread were found by the ravens. 














was greatly diminished. 

“That kind man is going now,” cried Jasmin, 
starting up. “I'll bow to him as he goes out.” 

He made a splendid bow; but Monsieur 
Gaspard only smiled with a preoccupied air, 
and did not even speak in passing. Jasmin, 
rather disappointed, ran in to his mother, and 
soon returned, looking excited. 

“ She says I may keep it all to myself 
do what I like with.” 

“Jasmin, I’m sure you iet her see you did 
not want her to have it,” said Flore. 

“J didn’t!” cried Jasmin, indignantly. 

“Flore, I am quite ashamed of you,” 
Justine; “ you are too censorious.” 

Flore looked rather ashamed. 

“T like you,” said Jasmin, scrambling up 
into Justine’s lap. “ You always know when I 
mean to do right.” Then he whispered, “I 
want to do right now,—-what shall I do with 
this livre ?” 

“Since you ask my advice, suppose you give 
it to Tiffanie, to lay out to the best advantage 
for the family.” 

“ Yes, that will be excellent.” And he ran 
off to Tiffanie, who was so moved by his mag- 
nanimity, that she provided a much better 
supper than usual. And as she watched with 
joy the happy faces of the children, no one knew 


-——to 


said 


Another day, five little sparrows, plucked || 
and trussed and skewered, were left on the | i 
window-sill. Plainly offerings from some grate- || | 
fal heart that had little to give, and gave of || | 

Madame Prosni partook of these 


that little. 





small presents with peculiar pleasure. 7 
But how the rigours of winter increased the l| 
general sufferings! And fuel was scarce, and | 

Tiffanie went prowling about with her hatchet | 1] 
for anything she could turn to account, and | | ; 
even stole into the streets before light, for what- | ae 
ever might offer. ; 
She was now mere skin and bone, so that | ‘| : 
she looked less and less human; and little Lo- | | 1 
lotte, whose morbid fancy had fed on horrible | |} 
stories and horrible realities, felt afraid of her | ha 
sometimes when their eyes met, or when Tif- Lt g 
fanie offered to kiss her. | | é 
“T thought she would bite me,” she fear- | 1] 
fully whispered to Flore. “ Nonsense, Lolotte!” | H 
said Flore, angrily; but Lolotte was only si- | : 
lenced. At night when she was snugly tucked 
into her little bed, she roused the house with a 1 
loud shriek, and cried for “Mamma, mamma!” || : 
And when Madame Prosni took her in her |} i « 
arms and asked what frightened her so, she || | 
sobbed almost inarticulately,— | ¥ 
“ Such a dreadful dream! I thought Tiffanie | Tt) 
was going to boil me and eat me.” | | 












































oes | where can she be P” 
mit || “Lost,” said Tiffanie, decidedly. “Some bad | —like the return of Ulysses to his faithful dog ; 
the boy may have stolen her for her skin.” | her heart-strings, weakened by long. privation, 
ll They looked very grave. Lolotte’s eyes be- | broke. 
bok | || came watery; but Jasmin renewed the search| Madame Prosni, to her dismay, saw her fall 
ial —to no effect. back. She called aloud to Justine, who heard 
at {| In the thick darkness that closed the day,| her and came running down. Supporting Tif- 
| Tiffanie, guilty as a robber, sold something from | fanie in her arms, she bade Justine fetch a little 
under her cloak to an old man of ill repute | brandy, but it was too late; the feeble spark of 
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| | 
- the | ee ie, What, dear good Tiffanie, who loves you | Some misgiving in Madame Prosni’s mind 
i | like herself or better P said Madame Prosni, made her repair to the kitchen after send- 
a |} in her sweet, silvery, reassuring voice. “Why,|ing Justine to bed. There, in the gloomy, 
< I] that is doing her injustice indeed! She would | almost empty room, with its stone floor and 
oe «| 1 be much more likely to boil herself that you high arched ceiling, that had once been occu- é 
able | || might eat her. Dear, good old Tiffanie! let us | pied by a cheerful retinue of servants, sat one 
1pon never say & word of it to her, it would hurt her |old woman, peering into a pipkin by the aid of 
nted | || so dreadfully. It was quite wrong, even in a an oil lamp. The pipkin emitted a smell that 
ren; | | dream; you must not even think of it any more.” | was anything but mice. | 
lien “Can we help dreams P” said Lolotte under “ Tiffanie, what horrid mess are you cook- | 
r— | || her breath. ing - said Madame Prosni, suddenly. | 
seal 1 “Yes, I think we can in some measure. Now} Tiffanie gave such a violent start that she 1] 
an. I ‘Shall take you to sleep with me, in a bed spilt some of the stew. 1 
- | | without dreams, till you are grown up enough joer Do you want me for anything, Madame | 
1ing | to have no more such baby fancies. | said she, guiltily. “I did not hear you call.” | 
eae, | | As Lolotte aspired to be a grown-up young| “ I wanted to see whether you were going | 
Say Re || lady as soon as she could, this was using avery | supperless to bed, after pretending you were 
. || powerful incentive to leave off dreaming. | going to have something nice. What horrible | 
conae || Where was the cat? One day the poor | stuff is this P” , 
the | | hungry creature stole the fish that was to have pene Don’t touch it,” cried Tiffanie, hoarsely, as 
ttle | | been Madame Prosni’s dinner; and Tiffanie each tried for possession of the pipkin. mh. 
the | uttered threats, not loud but deep, which were} “ Why, Tiffanie! I do believe——Surely it 
« | put into fulfilment. Many people had made cannot be the i 
care | away with their dogs and cats, because they | Tiffanie gave up the point in despair. “1 | 
i | could not afford to feed them; but this one had knew what you'd say. I knew how bad it was 
a been spared, partly because it was a favourite of me——” she said, ‘in the intervals of her 
the || | with the children, partly because it was a good dry sobbing, her poor old face hidden in her 
ef mouser. However, her sleek grey coat was hands, her frame shaking from head to foot. 
cad | seen no more; no more was she seen content- | “And you were driven to this! Oh, my | 
ait | edly looking about her, half strangled, in Lo-' poor, poor Tiffanie !” | 
| | lotte’s arms, or making herself of enormous | | 
k | length when Jasmin tried to lift her from the } chee: hak Wis ae : 
ed ; ; CIIAPTER VII.—FAITHFUL UNTO DEATII. 
tiie ground. In vain the children hunted for her, | , || 
ik | crying, “ Puss, puss, puss.” | To be kissed, embraced, and wept over by her 
ll | “Tiffanie! poor Margot has disappeared; adored mistress, was just the drop that made 
| the cup overflow; it was too much for Tiffanie, 








1} 
nat || who used to buy hare-skins and rabbit-skins. | life was quite extinct, and Madame Prosni wept 
od || With the proceeds of that dark deed she | to think she had accelerated her end by the very 

| bought a little bit of fish for her mistress’s | effort to prolong her life by needful food. 
ce || supper. Little though it was, Madame Prosni | “How she has shrunk!” said she, weeping 
— | '| shared it with Justine; then set aside half her|over her; “her arm is no thicker than two of 
| || own share for Tiffanie. my fingers.” 

= “at it every morsel, Madame, if you love| “But, mamma, she has died happy,” said 
=e |} me—I’m no lover of fish,—I have conceived a' Justine. ‘“ See what peace in her face.” 
| || disrelish for it; indeed, you must eat it.” | he good girl helped her mother to compose _ || 
ed || “ But, Tiffanie, what have you for yourself?” the poor remains on a large old settle, and || 
- || An excellent supper, Madame—it is stew- | then to cover them with a sheet. They went | 
< | ing now,—something that will suit me as well to bed, though not to sleep; and at day-dawn 
wih | as fish suits you.” | Madame Prosni went across to Mesdemoiselles | 
he || | And she was so importunate, that Madame | Victoire and Aline, to tell them what had | 
ml | | Prosni again went shares wilh Justine, and happened, and to beg them to send for a coffin- | 
|| | they finished the fish between them. maker. ‘I'his they undertook with alacrity, pre- 
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mising, however, that so many deaths were of 
daily occurrence that the regular undertakers 
had far more work than they could do, and 
were obliged to employ numbers of jobbing 
carpenters—any who could put a few boards 
together. 

It was still quite early, and Madame Prosni 
was sitting among her sorrowful children, en- 
deavouring to improve the event to their young 
souls without attaching any needless gloom to 
the act of death, when an irresolute knock at 
the door made her answer it herself. A boy 
stood outside. 

“ You here, Chabot!” cried she. ‘ How glad 
I am to see you! ” 

Chabot hardly seemed prepared for so kinda 
greeting, for his face twitched, and a minute or 
two passed before he could speak. 

“My uncle sent me, as he is busy,” said he. 
«Poor old Tiffanie! She little thought I was 
to measure her for her coffin.” 

“She is at rest,’ said Madame Prosni, 
solemnly. ‘To the last she was thoughtful for 
others to the exclusion of self. I trust it will 
be said of her, ‘ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.’” 

“T hope it will,” said Chabot, dubiously. 

He performed his errand ir. grave silence, and 
departed. In the evening the coffin was brought. 
Madame Prosni assisted to place all that re- 
mained of Tiffanie in it, and followed her to the 
grave, accompanied by Mademoiselle Aline and 
Chabot. Monsieur Gaulbert went through the 
service as reverently and feelingly as if it were 
not his almost hourly task. 

And thus the actual presence of death did 
not long sadden the widow’s house; but what 
a blank Tiffanie had left! With the exception 
of their father’s death, which they were almost 
too young to recollect, the children till now had 
not known what grief was. Tiffanie would have 
thought her self-devotion richly overpaid had 
she known how they would mourn her. Jasmin 
said little or nothing, only frowned very much, 
compressed his lips, and dug his little nails into 
the palms of his hands; but Flore cried silently, 
and Lolotte, who had long been in a very nervous 
state, said in a kind of desperation, “ Now I 
know that I shall die too. Don’t cry much for me, 
any of you; I cannot bear it; but I shall like 
you to ery a little.” 

Madame Prosni, re-entering her house on re- 
turning from the funeral, felt her dress gently 
plucked, and looking round, saw Chabot. 

“May I come back now?” said he, humbly. 
“Tt was she that made me run away—lI never 
wanted to go; but you'll want me now, Madame, 
and I’ll do as much of what used to be her work 
asever I can. Oh, do let me come back!” | 

“ Why, that’s Chabot !” almost screamed litile 


Lolotte from the inner room. ‘Oh, Chabot! 
Chabot!” and running out, she clung about the 
boy and held up her mouth to kiss. Chabot 
could not stand this. “I must stay,” said he. 

And he stayed, and made himself wonderfully 
helpful to his benefactress and acceptable to the 
children, whose mournful lives he incessantly 
beguiled. What had become of his great appe- 
tite? He had ways of his own of appeasing it, 
resolutely refraining from decreasing Madame 
Prosni’s little store. He said he boarded with 
his uncle, who had made him promise to do so; 
his uncle was driving a brisk trade at present, 
and could afford to keep him as well as any one 
in the city. Nevertheless, Chabot’s cheeks grew 
hollow, and his colour was quite gone; but yet 
the brave boy bore the inward gnawing like a 
young Spartan. 

Madame Prosni and Justine now did the work 
of the house between them, with Chabct’s help 


do that than feed an additional servant; and it 
served to occupy their time. After all, it con- 
sisted chiefly of sweeping and dusting ; and the 
cooking was now such a slight matter that 
Madame Prosni could make the daily porridge, 
which grew more and more mawkish, almost 
without soiling her hands. Three raisins, a 
lump of sugar, a tea-spoonful of treacle—such 
| were the relishes that the little children looked 
eagerly for as long as they lasted, when all 
the rice, and bacon, and parched peas were 
gone. 

“In brief, from this time the famine became 
horrible,” writes one who experienced it—Pierre 
Meruault, a youth about twenty years of age, 
son of the chief artillery officer of the garrison. 
He knew Madame Prosni well, and now and 
then looked in on her. He wrote thus in the 
‘month of June, and yet the poor beleaguered 
|citizens thought not of giving in. Then in- 
deed might it be said, ‘“ How doth the city sit 

solitary, that was full of people! how is she 
become as a widow! she that was great among 
| the nations, and princess among the provinces ! 
| Her priests sigh, her virgins are afflicted, and 
'she is in bitterness. Her adversaries are the 
chief, her enemies prosper; for the Lord hath 
| afflicted her.” When Justine read these words 
to her mother, she laid her head down on her 
Bible and wept. “Ifthe Lord is thus afflicting 
| us,” said she, “where shall we look for help?” 
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in the rougher portion of it, for they could better || 


| “He doth not willingly afflict, nor grieve the | | 


children of men,” said her mother. ‘Read on, 
my love; you will come tothe words presently ; 
| they are in the tl.) chapter.” 
“But, mamma, He could so easily help us.” 
“Hush, my dear. Read what is said a little 
farther on,—‘ Wherefore doth a living man com- 
plain? a man for the punishment of his sins? 
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let us search and try our ways, and turn again 
unto the Lord.’” 

“T know that is what we should do,” said 
Justine, drying her eyes. 

“You see it is no new thing that is laid upon 
us,” said her mother. ‘In Jeremiah’s time the 
people of Jerusalem went through all that we 
are doing now, and worse. ‘The little children 
and sucklings swooned in the streets of the 
city; they made their poor mothers’ hearts ache 
by asking, ‘Where is corn and wine?’ The 
young and the old lay on the ground in the 
streets; their skin was black like an oven, be- 
cause of the terrible famine.” 

“When was that terrible famine, mamma?” 

“Have you forgotten, my love? It was from 
the ninth to the eleventh year of king Zedekiah. 
Turn to the twenty-fifth chapter of the Second 
Book of Kings, and you will find it :—‘ And on 
the ninth day of the fourth month the famine pre- 
vailed in the city, and there was no bread for the 
people of the land.’ Yousee theirs was a much 
longer trial than ours has been yet. And many 
perished; but yet many survived, and among 
others Jeremiah himself, and Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abed-nego, and the young prophet 
Daniel. The Lord careth for his own. Doyou 
not remember the two baskets of figs P” 

“ How sad it must have been!” she added, as 
she turned over the leaves to search for the 
parable, “ when the nobles sent their little ones 
to the water-pits, and they found them empty ; 
it quite overwhelmed them ; they hid their faces 
in their garments. We have not yet known 
thirst as well as hunger.” 

“Mamma, Chabot has more and more diffi- 
culty in drawing water.” 

“ Still, my love, we have enough. How I 
wish,” said she after a pause, “your aunt 
Guillemette would not isolate herself so! Her 
displeasure with me might well have worn out 
before this time.” 

“She is afraid of finding us in want and 
having to help us,” said Justine, bitterly. 
“ And oh, if you knew how she pampers that 
fat lapdog! She gives him dainties that Lo- 
lotte would gladly eat.” 

“Kindness to animals is an amiable trait 
when it does not exceed bounds.” 

“That makes all the difference, mamma. 
One should not love a puppy-dog more than a 
little child. I know she loves Fanfan more 
than she loves me.” 

The following day Madame Prosni said, 
“ Chabot, what makes you so downcast? You 
want food, I am certain.” 

“T could not touch a morsel,” replied he, 
with strong emphasis. “I never telt less 
hungry in my life.” 

“ What has happened, then?” 


“ Ah, Madame, ’tis too sad a story.” 
“Nay, let me hear it and judge for myself.” 
“ Madame knows of those two noble English- 
men who came in the sloop that brought us 
supplies in May? They cast in their lot among 
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us, and have fought and famished with us ever 
since. One of them came yesterday to my 
uncle’s, looking like a ghost, and said he, 
deeply sighing, ‘ Measure me for my coffin, my 
good man; you may make two of the same 
length, and bring them to us the day after 
to-morrow; we shall be ready for them then.’” 

“But did your uncle take the order?” said 
Madame Prosni, aghast. 

“He could do no less,” said Chabot. “Their 
having the coffins will not make them die any 
sooner; and he hopes they will survive.” 

“ But did he give them no relief?” 

“ He happened to have nothing in the house 
but a piece of dried horseflesh, as hard and black 
as this stick, and he offered it ; but the English- 
man turned from it with strong loathing, and 
said, ‘I could not eat it if I would. My throat 
refuses to swallow.’ ”’ 

“Chabot, we must take him some porridge. 
Tell me where he is.’’ 

“Let me take it to him, Madame.” 

He did so, and returned with the English- 
men’s grateful thanks; but he said that one of 
them was really past swallowing,and the other in 
such grief for him that he had no care for food. 

Next day Madame Prosni went to them her- 
self, with some little mess she had prepared 
with special care. As she reached the door a 
dismal sight met her view—the coffin-maker 
and his journeyman were taking in two coffins. 

“Stay,” cried Madame Prosni. “ You will 
surely not carry them up-stairs till they are 
needed ? ”’ 

The man paused*for a moment, and then said 
to his companion, “Go you up, Jacques, and see 
how the case stands.” ; 

Jacques went up, and quickly came down 
with dismay on his face. 

“Master, one of them is already gone, and 
the other is in his last agony.” 

“ Ah, think of that now,” said the master, 
looking at Madame Prosni, who hastened up to 
see if she could even yet render any assistance. 

Poor Dudley was speechless, but there was 
intelligence in his hollow eyes as he turned 
them languidly on her, and a thankful smile 
flickered on his lips. She held her hand up- 
ward, saying, “In heaven there 1s peace.” 

He gently looked assent, closed his eyes as 
if tired of the light, and breathed no more. 
There was no agony, to call such. He had laid 
down his life for the Protestant cause in France, 
and so had his friend. “In their deaths they 


were not divided.” 
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Tre great camp at Aldershot is scarcely ever 
otherwise than dull and prosaic, but looks its 
dreariest late in the afternoon. Nothing can 


then be seen except square brown parade | 
grounds, surrounded by long rows of dingy | 
huts, and perhaps a couple of curs quarrelling | 


over a bone in the foreground. The charms 


of the view are further enhanced by the ap- | 


pearance of certain clothes-lines which are 
strung up between the barrack-rooms, and 


attended by a few rather untidy-looking women. | 


From time to time a soldier in full marching 
order may be seen near one of the regimental 


guards, staring vacantly about with his hands | 


in his pockets, or sitting half asleep on a form. 
No one else is in complete uniform. A few 
other men appear sometimes in front of the 
huts, but they are without shell-jackets, and 
their shirts look as if they would be the better 
for appearing on the clothes-lines. Most of the 
officers are amusing themselves out of camp. 
We may happen to meet two or three of them 
on their way to the racket court, or to row on 


the canal. Perhaps, too, by careful search in | 


some mess anteroom, a sleepy orderly officer 
or @ ponderous major may be disinterred from 
the depths of the biggest arm-chair. But 
nearly every one off duty is away in the country, 


at a croquet party near Farnborough, on a drive | 


to Guildford, or practising in the gymna- 
sium. 

During a particular afternoon in the week, 
however, a little group of men, some in mufti, 


others in uniform, may be seen to gather near 


one of the long, low huts where married men 
live. It is formed principally of officers who 
are the upholders of practical religion among 
the troops stationed at Aldershot. They meet 
thus from time to time at each other’s houses 
to gain the wisdom and comfort which arise 
from mutual counsel and united prayer. 

By degrees the group becomes larger as the 
hour fixed beforehand draws near. An old 
colonel drives up with his wife in a pony-chaise, 


| gives his orders to the latter in a voice rather 
| louder than is absolutely necessary. 

Then all enter the hut in company with the 
chaplain, who is to preside at the meeting, and 
has just made his appearance in a costume half 
military, half clerical, with a huge Greek Testa- 
| ment under his arm. 

The sitting-room into which they are shown 
is very comfortable, and full of the little con- 
trivances and conveniences with which an 
English lady makes her habitation so home- 
like. The uninitiated wonder how she finds it 
possible to carry from place to place the de- 
lightful ottomans and tables which are scat- 
tered about. But the more experienced know 
very well that these are for the most part 
cunningly concealed packing-cases and boxes, 
each of which holds its share of the family pos- 
sessions, when the captain and his wife move to 
new quarters. One of the guests, a newly 
married lady, is lost in admiration of the little 
oval table, which to her seems as if it were 
“just made to hold the tea-things.” Her 
hostess will presently lift up the pretty cloth 
which covers it, and show her that it is the lid 
of a very large tub, with the name and regi- 
ment of its owner painted on it in great white 
letters. There is no attempt to keep up an 
appearance of fortune superior to the reality. 
| A contented desire to make the best possible 

use of limited means appears to have been the 
only motive which has actuated the mistress of 
the house in arranging her room. 
Conversation goes on for a few minutes 
among the assembled guests about the desti- 
nations of their different regiments,the Fenians, 
or the character of some soldier who has ex- 
cited special interest. Then all take their seats, 
and the meeting is opened by a prayer from 
|the chaplain. After this a portion of Scripture 
|is read, generally from the New Testament, 
and then a discussion on it begins. 
| ‘The chaplain has often a difficult part to play 
|as “ moderator” of a mecting like this. Some- 








and greets the younger men benignly as he | times two impetuous young officers fall into a 
steps out. His moustache is grizzled, and his | fierce controversy, and no little tact is needed 
face somewhat bronzed, for he has served long | to calm the disputants and change the subject. 
in India. He walks with a slight limp, which | Not unfrequently, also, the general discussion 
is due to an unextracted bullet in his thigh—a | begins to degenerate into a number of separate 
memento of the day when he rode at the head | conversations between those who are sitting 
of the regiment through the streets of Luck-| near each other. This nearly always happens 
now, under a sharp fire. The old officer has | when ladies are present, for they are particu- 
just come into a small fortune, which has re- | larly. fond of talking in whispers. 

sulted in the new pony-chaise and the smart! Such proceedings. are fatal to the original 
little top-booted tiger. A good-natured smile! purpose of the meeting, and the chaplain is 
goes round among the juniors as the veteran! usually supported by the senior officers present 
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in checking them kindly but firmly. The tone 
of the general discussion is nearly always calm, 
usually practical, frequently liberal. 

It would be well if the last were at all times 
the case. As a general rule, indeed, military 
men are indifferent to slight variations of 
opinion in religious matters, so long as they 
only affect things which cannot be considered 
essential. If soldiers wish to learn the cha- 
racter of a person’s Christianity, they ask, 
not so much what he thinks, but what kind of 
life he leads. A large proportion of the most 
religious men in the army are, however, com- 
paratively young, and extremely energetic ; but 
not of a high order as regards mental culture. 
It therefore happens that the spirit shown in 
the open discussion at a Bible meeting is often 
narrow and sectarian to a lamentable degree. 

Gatherings for religious purposes, such as 
that which has been described, are universal 
throughout the empire, whenever a few officers 
are stationed together who think alike on such 
matters. Perhaps when I mention those 
which took place in G. Lines, at the South 
Camp, Aldershot, during the summer of 1865, 
some reader may recall with pleasure the hours 
spent at them. For me, my thoughts travel 
back, as I write, to the dark brown hut where 
so many often met, to the chaplain who used to 
preside, and to his fair young wife. The last 
two are now separated from England by many 
thousand miles of sea, and we shall never all 
meet again in this world. But one at least 
remembers those kind friends with gratitude 
and affection, hoping to meet them again 
where all separation shall end. 

Religious feeling} has made very rapid pro- 
gress in the army during the last few years. 
This encouraging fact is due undoubtedly to 
the great and successful efforts to benefit the 
men which have recently been made both by 
officers and by civilians. The Mission Hall at 
Aldershot, in particular, has had a very wide 
and very salutary influence. The building 
stands on the right-hand side of the high road, 
just after it has passed through the town. It 
was founded by a lady named Mrs. Daniell. 
There would be false delicacy in concealing her 
name, as she has done more for the spiritual 
welfare of the troops than any two other people 
living. ‘This lady was engaged in benevolent 
work near Rugby before she came to Aldershot, 
and it was some time before she could succeed 
in obtaining a footing at the latter place. She 
accomplished her wish at last, and the Mission 
Hall—or Soldiers’ Institute, as it is sometimes 
called—has now been erected for several years. 
It contains a large hall, where meetings and 
classes are held, together with a reading-room 
and a refreshment bar. There are services in 





the first every Sunday evening. ‘They consist 
of extemporary prayer, reading and exposition 
of Scripture, with a sermon. ‘The whole is con- 
ducted either by Mrs. Daniell herself, who 
resides with her daughter at the Institute, or 
by some gentleman who comes for the purpose. 
The hour of service is accommodated to the re- 
quirements of the soldiers, and is altered from 
time to time in accordance with the changes 
announced to the camp in general orders. The 
room is large and commodious, while thewarmth 
and light in it are just as great as in the public- 
houses round. ‘The result of all this attention 
to the wants of the men is that they fill it to 
overflowing every Sunday evening. 

It is donbtless the case that many of the as- 
sembly are attracted more by curiosity and by 
the comfortable accommodation than by any de- 
sire to hear what may prove for their spiritual 
advantage. But thus a great difficulty is over- 
come, for it has always been rather an enigma 
how to keep soldiers away from the haunts of 
drunkenness and vice, whither they often go for 
want of anything better to do. It is easy to 
see why this should happen. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that a young soldier begins to de- 
liberate, on a dark Sunday evening, howhe shall 
spend the time between tea and tattoo. He 
asks himself whether he shall stay in his bar- 
rack-room, and very speedily decides against 
that course. It would be rather wonderful if 
he were to remain there, on a cold evening, 
when he could go anywhere else. In the walls 
of the hut chinks are probably as numerous as 
boards, and uncountable draughts are flying 
about the room. ‘Two tallow dips flare and 
gutter on the table in dingy old candlesticks. 
One of the latter is bent nearly double, and has 
to be supported by means of a blacking tin. It 
has not been straightened since Stubbs came 
home drunk and broke the corporal’s head 
with it. 

Now soldiers like nothing better than plenty 
of light, for it makes the room look bright and 
cheerful. The commander of a depot in a cer- 
tain depdt-battalion was sitting in his room one 
dark evening, and racking his brains to compre- 
hend why his men should so often get into 
trouble. He could not himself perceive any 
very overpowering attraction in getting drunk, 
and wondered extremely what the peculiar 
charm was, which the habit evidently possessed 
for them. He thought then that he would go 
and look at his barrack-rooms, to see how the 
soldiers were amusing themselves that comfort- 
less evening. The huts were very dark and 
gloomy, with the candles placed so far from the 
fire that no one could by any possibility read 
and be warm at the same time. Very few men 
vere in the rooms, and those few looked sulky 
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and morose. Next day the officer got leave of 
absence, went up to London, and bought seve- 
ral large moderator lamps, three for each hut. 
These he delivered to the men, and nailed up 
in each room a copy of regulations concerning 
their management, infringement of which would 
be punished. Immediately after this, he began 
to notice a remarkable diminution in the améunt 
of crime among the soldiers in his depét. He 
seldom had a prisoner to bring before the com- 
manding officer; and when the defaulters’ 
sheets were compared, he had hardly anything 
to do. One night he went into his barrack- 
rooms to see if the lamps were burning well. 
He found the huts brightly lighted and full of 
men, but quiet and orderly. A few days after- 
wards a deputation came to him from both com- 
panies, and asked, through their sergeants, that 
they might be allowed to pay for the oil con- 
sumed at night. These facts show very plainly 
that if the rooms of the men be cheerful and 
comfortable, their inhabitants will often remain 
in them; but that if they are otherwise, the 
latter will be attracted to any more agreeable 
place. 

We must now return to our young soldier, 
who has by this time buckled on his belt, got 
his cane, and put the finishing touch to his hair 
before a little cracked looking-glass. The reason 
of the injury to the last is that Jonathan Boult, 
the new recruit, took it for a piece of polished 
metal, and used it as a target at which to per- 
form the bayonet exercise. Small blame to him; 
he had never in his life seen such a thing before. 
The young fellow will now saunter down the 
road from his quarters, debating with himself 
where he shall go. The publicans well know 
the predilections of the soldiers. They take 
good care to have plenty of gas flaring about 
their houses, and a great fire inside which casts 
a red glow on the window-panes. There is 
often a fiddler playing in one of the rooms too, 
and occasional notes of music are wafted into 
the dim street. So if there be nothing else at 
hand, our youth will probably enter one of these 
houses, drink bad beer, hear worse songs, pay 
an extortionate price for the evening’s cnter- 
tainment, and perhaps get home late for tattoo. 

But if there be another place just as comfort- 
able, where he knows that something out of the 
common way is to be heard or seen for nothing, 
he will be very likely to go there instead, save 
his money, and get back to his quarters in 
proper time. 

In ways like this many a soldier comes to the 
Mission Hall, more at first from curiosity than 
from any other motive. Then, perhaps, he 
meets a comrade there, or he hears something 
which pleases him, and he is induced to return 
on the next Sunday evening. Thus men are 





frequently saved from destruction, and learn to 
become soldiers of Christ as well as of England. 

It is very impressive to see that large hall 
full of privates and non-commissioned officers 
from every corps in the great camp, all pre- 
serving a silence so deep that one might hear 
a pin drop, while the word of life is poured out 
among them. There is something strangely 
suggestive in seeing a war-worn sergeant-major, 
covered with medals and crosses, rise up and 
pray aloud, his voice faltering with emotion. 
As he speaks now, so he spoke to a party of | 
listening soldiers and youthful officers just | 
before the great rush up the hill at the Alma. 
His prayer rose calm and clear as in this peace- 
ful meeting, when the regiment was on the 
point of engaging five times its numbers during 
the Indian campaign. As it was inthe days of | 
Cromwell's Ironsides, so itis in ourown. There | 
are no soldiers braver than those who know 
that they have a home in heaven, and are in 
consequence careless of death. 

I do not mean to assert that the preaching 
and prayer at the Mission Hall leave nothing to 
be desired. The discourses delivered there are 
often very peculiar, and almost offensive to 
highly cultivated minds. It is, however, un- 
questionable that persons of low mental calibre 
appreciate, perhaps even require, a more start- 
ling and violent kind of preaching than those 
who belong to the higher ranks of intellect. 
There is, therefore, no need for surprise that 
discourses, which to some people seem almost 
absurd, should be remembered with delight and 
thankfulness by others, whose opportunities for 
self-culture have been more circumscribed. 

The services and Bible classes at the Insti- 
tute receive a tacit sanction from nearly all the 
chaplains at Aldershot. They would naturally 
prefer that the men should come to the evening 
service at All Saints, the military church. But 
this the latter will not do, as is known by long 
experience. Since, therefore, the only choice 
lies between the hall of the Institute and the 
dens of vice which infest the town, no zealous 
clergyman will discourage the former. 

“| will not try to thwart the Mission Hall,” 
said a young chaplain to me one day. “ Mrs. 
Daniell works for the same purpose and for the 
same Master as I do, though we take different 
paths. Heaven forbid that I should oppose her,” 

It would be much better, perhaps, if the 
soldiers could learn to appreciate the noble 
prayers of our liturgy, and the calm, thoughtful 
sermons which they hear at church. But all 
this is too elevated for them. They complain 
that our service is cold and tame. It is dif- 
ferent, they say, to follow the supplications of a 
man like themselves, perhaps one of their own 
comrades, who expresses feelings with which 
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they can sympathize, in words like their own. 
This state of mind throws open a vast field 
for the action of those religious phenomena 
which are called revivals. They appear among 
the men from time to time, and seem to be pro- 
ductive of much good at tho period of their 
occurrence. It is, however, difficult to tell 
whether this effect be real and lasting. Too 
often it appears to take the form of a transient 
excitement, in which case the impression pro- 
duced gradually passes away, leaving behind 
no discernible trace of improvement in the 
character. 

Besides the efforts made by Mrs. Daniell to 
aid the spread of religion in the ranks, she is 
also indefatigable in propagating Temperance 
principles. She is herself a total abstainer, 
and endeavours to persuade every one who 
comes near her to adopt the same rule of life. 
Whatever we may think of it with reference to 
civilians, there is no question about its useful- 
ness among soldiers. One may assert boldly 
that, out of every seven men who appear in 
the orderly-room, four at least are brought up 
either for drunkenness, or for some offence 
committed in consequence of it. When, there- 
fore, a number of soldiers abjure drink entirely, 
the amount of crime in their regiment lessens 
at once. Occasionally an officer takes the 
pledge, and this is rather to be encouraged, as 
tending to confer moral support on those who 
represent the Temperance cause in the ranks. 

The writer once saw a picnic at Cut Mill, 
near Aldershot, which was given by the Insti- 
tute to the total abstainers inthe camp. Few 
who were present that day will ever forget the 
scene, so beautiful it was! More than a hun- 
dred soldiers strolled round the grey old mill, 
| while some of the children played at hide-and- 
seek among the clefts of the great yew behind. 
Ripple, ripple, came the water of the lake to 
the shore, just stirred by a gentle breeze which 
rustled among the reeds. It was hard to dis- 
tinguish house, foliage, and dark water-wheel, 
among the thousand images which blended on 
the shimmering surface. A group of officers 
were chatting on the bank; but they grew 
silent as the singing began. It rose in a great 
peal from a hundred voices, re-echoed among 


|| the woods around, and died suddenly away, 


|| soldier. 


| hymn ended. 


only to reeommence, verse after verse, till the 
Several officers then addressed 
the men, one of whom was a major, who is well 
known in the army as a brave and Christian 





The stirring words which he spoke | 
that day will not soon be forgotten by any one | 

P : | 
who heard them. The meeting dispersed when 


evening came on, for the men had some miles | of actual necessity. 
Standing | to eat and drink whatever they can get when 


to go before they reached the camp. 


those who had started homewards, loud at first, 
but growing gradually fainter till the ear could 
no longer detect it. 

Some of the officers would have been better 
pleased had the music ended before the soldiers 
reached Aldershot. There would then have 
been no conceivable foundation for a report 
which was the delight of the mess anterooms 
next day, to the effect that all the teetotallers 
had come home drunk the night before! But 
such self-denial was hardly to be expected, for 
every one knows that the British soldier likes 
nothing so much as to stretch his lungs and 
hear the sound of his own voice. 

Useful as “the pledge”’ has certainly proved 
in the army, there are occasions on which it 
becomes singularly inconvenient to those who 
are bound by it. Some summers ago, a flying 
column encamped among the pine woods and 
sweet chestnut bushes near Sandhurst. The 
spot was beautifully situated, firewood was plen- 
tiful, and provisions abundant. Everything 
was very pleasant, except that the nearest 
spring of water was two miles away. Pickets 
were at once sent to’fetch up as much as was 
necessary. 

Vain attempt! 
hot, and when the men got back to camp they 
drank almost as much as they had brought. 
Enough was at last obtained for cooking and 
for the ordinary wants of the troops. But the 
abnormal consumption of the total abstainers 
was not provided for. In fact, no one thought 
of it. The officers had not a single idea about 
teetotalism among them. They messed in the 
open air beneath the sunset, and champagne 
cup went round till late every night. When 
the month ended, many an ensign looked blue 
at the wine bill which stood against his name. 
Under these circumstances the total abstainers 
really endured some little hardship, and it is 
not much to be wondered at that a good many 
of them forgot all about the pledge. Mrs. 
Daniell had far too much tact not to make 
allowance for the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. The only public notice which she ever 
took of the affair was to announce, one Sunday 
evening, that she had determined to send a 
total abstinence commissariat waggon with the 
next flying column. 

Much credit is due to the architect of the 
Mission Hall that any of those who were pre- 
sent on this occasion ever got safe home, for 
the soldiers cheered till it seemed probable 
that the roof would fly off. 

It would be wise that formal release from 
the pledge should be given to the men in cases 
They must be prepared 


near the mill, we could hear the singing of | they are on service. Under our present mise- 





The July sun was broiling | 
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rable system of management a man may think | 
himself lucky if he obtains anything at all. 

I have given these details about the Tem- 
perance movement in the army becanse it is 
intimately connected with the diminution of 
crime and the spread of religion. When a 
soldier is enthralled by drink, the first step 
towards elevating his character is to free him 
from that chain, If this can be accomplished, 
the rest is almost easy. 

The Mission Hall appears to exercise an ex- 
traordinary influence over the English army, 
when the means of which it is possessed are 
compared with the results accomplished by it. 
One reason of this is to be found in its peculiar 
situation. Every regiment, after its return 
from foreign service, is sent to Aldershot for a 
course of drill and instruction. The Guards, 
also, go there for a time in summer, as well as 
those regiments of cavalry which do not serve 
abroad. Thus, at one time or another, every 
corps in the whole army makes a temporary 
sojourn in the camp, during which the influence 
of the Institute is brought to bear on those who 
are amenable to it. It is no exaggeration to 
say that this central position enables the estab- 
lishment to be of more real benefit to the 
army than two similar ones could be elsewhere. 

There is, however, another important ele- 
ment in its success, which must not be over- 
looked. This is the wonderful influence which 
Mrs. Daniell possesses over the minds of sol- 
diers. It arises partly, no doubt, from a chi- 
valrous feeling on the part of the men towards 
the lady who has devoted her life to their in- 
struction. But after due allowance has been 
made for the operation of this very beautiful 
sentiment, there remains still a residue which 
it is not easy to explain. The value of the 
religious teaching given at the Mission Hall is 
constantly attested by letters from officers and 
soldiers serving in all parts of the world. A 
large proportion of those military men who are 
now known as firm and consistent Christians, 
trace their first glimpses of divine truth to 
instruction received there. 

Any one who has seen much of the religious 
opinions prevalent in the army, must have no- 
ticed the fact that they are for the most part 
identical with those of the extreme Low Church 
party. Among active and energetic Christians, 
whether officers or men, the other extreme is 
almost entirely wanting. A man whose views 
can be called High Church is very rare. This 
fact is the more striking because considerable 
diversity of sentiment exists among the chap- 
lains as among other clergymen. 

The principal cause for such a peculiarity is, 
no doubt, the reaction of military life on the in- 
tellects of those who are engaged in it. A good 











officer is a man of eminently practical mind. 
His daily work consists, in general, of innume- 
rable small duties, which have to be accurately 
performed. Each of them may appear trivial 
in itself; but on the exact fulfilment of all, his 
own character usually depends, together with 
the comfort of those whom he commands. The 
practical turn of intellect thus engendered is 
carried necessarily into religious matters. 

An officer whose convictions of divine truth 
act on his daily life is usually indefatigable in 
giving instruction to those who desire it, teaches 
children, reads and prays frequently with his 
men and his servant. But do not ask him to 
take an interest in matters of ritual or of cere- 
mony. He considers attention to such things 
as being almost culpable, because it is taken 
from the more pressing concerns of eternal 
salvation, 

“Tn these latter days God must be better 
pleased by the saving of souls than by the 
adorning of churches,” said an old soldier to 
the writer, when he was praising the beauty of 
some new place of worship. 

This speech is an index to the minds of mili- 
tary men who are actively religious. They 
possess above all things a vivid sense of God’s 
constant presence, and an intimate conviction 
of the uncertainty which attends on human 
affairs and human life. As in the case of their 
predecessors, the Puritans of the Republic, their 
eagerness to seize on the great truths of reli- 
gion makes them careless of forms and cere- 
monies. Many officers would not, on any ac- 
count, fail to partake of the Sacrament before 
going into action ; but no one would care in the 
least what kind of robe might be worn by the 
celebrant, or whether he wore any at all. Fre- 
quently an officer may be met who has per- 
formed divine service to his troops for months 
together, when distant by three hundred miles 
from the nearest clergyman. If he be an active- 
minded Christian he will probably have set up 
a school among the men, teaching it himself, 
held countless prayer meetings, and perhaps 
preached in the nearest native town, like a mis- 
sionary. ‘I'o a person of this sort it appears 
preposterous that any class of men should con- 
sider their presence indispensable to the proper 
performance of Christian worship. As for the 
ritualistic controversy of the present day, to- 
gether with the question of vestments, reli- 
gious officers usually condemn the whole in no 
measured terms. Such matters seem to them 
beneath contempt, and utterly unworthy of at- 
tention from any one who has practical work to 
do in the world. 

It does not fall within the scope of this arti- 
cle to consider the truth or the incorrectness of 
opinions such as these; but without a know- 
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ledge of their existence, much difficulty may be 
found in comprehending the peculiarities which 
attend on the spread of active Christian feeling 
among military men. 

One of these is, that the chaplains are not 
usually in very high esteem among those who 
are the most zealous in an endeavour to diffuse 
a religious spirit among their comrades. The 
former are, as a class, pious men, generally 
moderate in sentiment, often liberal and learned. 
But these last qualities are never properly ap- 
preciated by men who lead a movement like that 
in the army, of comparatively recent origin, and 
subject to opposition of some little intensity. 
To them moderation savours of treachery, libe- 
rality of compromise, while learning assumes 
the guise of a snare, laid in the path by Satan, 
through which confidence in human wisdom is 
promoted among the unwary, to the ruin of 
many souls. On the other hand, the chaplains 
are apparently deficient in the fiery zeal and 
great energy which always characterize the ac- 
tions of men on whom the light of vast truths 
has suddenly burst with dazzling lustre. Ac- 
customed from youth to gaze on the splendour 
of God’s love, of his wisdom and of his good- 
ness, as exhibited in the scheme of our faith, 
they fail to comprehend the overpowering influ- 
ence exerted by these immense conceptions, on 
minds which have been narrowed for many 
years to the contemplation of terrestrial and 
trivial matters. They therefore frequently look 
on the proceedings of religious officers as the 
results of an untrustworthy enthusiasm, and at- 
tempt to check when they should seek to guide. 
Again, the latter do not perceive that their own 
immense and noble zeal is in great part the off- 
spring of purely incidental causes. They seek 
to elevate enthusiasm and ardour of feeling into 
tests of personal religion, instead of regarding 
them as keys to individual character. There- 
fore it often happens that the chaplains are 
wrongly and thoughtlessly condemned for the 
calmness and the moderation which are natu- 
ral and praiseworthy attributes of their profes- 
sional character, and of their long experience. 

Since there is a want of unanimity between 
the supporters of practical religion in the army, 
and those who should naturally be their leaders, 
it is far from surprising that some of the new 
Dissenting sects should gain much ground 
among al] ranks. The Plymouth Brethren, in 
particular, count among their members many 
excellent officers and earnest Christians. Those 
who belong to this persuasion, and many others 
of the extreme party, have a very questionable 
habit of speaking unseasonably on sacred sub- 
jects to those whom they consider worldly, with 
the hope of enlightening them. The zeal dis- 
played in such actions is, of course, highly laud- 














able; but the latter themselves are occasionally 
sources of much mischief. Here is an instance. 

Some years ago an old general officer was 
living near a certain town in England, with two 
nieces, who had been trained in this school of 
religious action. Though rather a martinet, the 
General was a kind old fellow, and often asked 
young officers to his house. One day, in ac- 
cordance with his usual custom, he invited an 
ensign to luncheon. The General was affable, 
the wine good, the girls agreeable, and alto- 
gether our friend thought that he had found his 
way to very nice quarters. After lunch, the 
young ladies proposed croquet. To this the 
youth very readily acceded, thinking, as he 
opened the glass door with a bow and a smirk, 
that his position as sole companion of two plea- 
sant girls on a summer afternoon was rather to 
be envied. 

However, an hour afterwards he was seen to 
disappear through the garden door into the 
road, with long strides and an agitated coun- 
tenance, looking behind as if he feared pursuit. 

It appeared subsequently, that when the 
young ladies had inveigled him into the sum- 
merhouse, they sat down one on each side, and 
opened fire simultaneously with all sorts of 
questions and exhortations on religious sub- 
jects. Our friend found himself quite unable 
to cope with two feminine tongues, so he put 
on his gloves and ran away ignominiously, 
leaving his fair assailants in possession of the 
field. He was so unfortunate as to look back 
while crossing the garden, in consequence of 
which imprudence he tripped over a croquet- 
hoop, and fell into a bed of the General’s pet 
geraniums. This completed his discomfiture, 
and when the garden gate was safely shut be- 
hind him, he registered a vow that he would 
never again visit at the abode of any prosely- 
tizing young ladies. 

There are few men who do not know in- 
stances in which serious harm has been done 
by well-meaning attempts of the kind. 

But though the conduct of many religious 
persons connected with the army is often very 
injudicious towards the world around them, 
which they regard as belonging to Satan, a 
strong attachment exists among themselves. 
The warfare which they have to maintain is, by 
the circumstances of their position, rendered so 
unceasing, that minor differences of opinion are, 
to some extent, disregarded. Men whose views 
meet with constant opposition from a strong 
adverse party must accept as brethren those 
who profess the same cardinal principles as 
themselves, without inquiring too closely into 
minutiz. 

The feelings excited among the officers of a 
regiment by the appearance among them of 
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some one who professes to be unusually zealous 
in religious matters, vary very much according 
to cireumstances. Each corps is a little world 
in itself, and possesses its own ways of thinking 
almost its own standard of morality. There 
are many in which no remark, either of approval 
or of disapprobation, is made when a man joins, 
avowing strong religious principles. The others 
wait to see what the life of the new comer is 


like. If it be consistent and blameless, and if 


the officer show that he has capacity in other 
matters, he will gain universal respect, together 
with great power for good. If, on the other 
hand, there be a marked discrepancy between 
his principles and his practice, he will soon find 
out that he is regarded with no slight contempt. 
There are also regiments in which a religious 
officer finds life rather unpleasant for a long 
time. But blameless and consistent conduct 
always secures respect, if not popularity, in the 
end. 

Occasionally a man of strong religious prin- 
ciples, especially when young and self-conscious, 
will fancy that speeches and actions are meant 
as persecution, which are merely intended as 
“chaff,” to try what mettle he is made of. If 
he show great annoyance or get sulky, the dose 
will assuredly be repeated, until the effect 
ceases. Officers are frequently driven to their 
wits’ end for want of employment, and it is easy 
to find momentary excitement in teasing a sen- 
sitive lad. But such a youth should remember 
that though his religious views may be used as 
a medium for annoyance, its real’ cause is his 
unfortunate peculiarity of temperament. In 
similar ways officers are often apt to think 
themselves martyrs of religion, when perhaps 
the trouble which they meet with is due to 
some infirmity or inconsistency of their own. 

Nevertheless, after all deductions are made, 
a man who resolves to lead a Christian life in 
the army may chance to find it a hard task, 
especially if there be no one else in his regiment 
who thinks like him. Two things are abso- 
lutely necessary, namely, that he lead an upright 
life, and that he be a good soldier. The first 
is not easy, especially to a man whose sense of 
pleasure and love of excitément are keen. 
Moralists may talk themselves hoarse, but they 
will never destroy the delights and the allure- 
ments of forbidden fruit. “Nothing can teach 
the “young man” to “cleanse his way,” save 
*taking heed thereto after God’s word.” Don’t 
talk to youths about morality and expediency. 
Every one who has seen much of life must know 
how useless that is. Few indeed are led safely 
through these labyrinth, save those who have 
learnt the value of prayer. There is no other 
Glue to it, save in ‘cases, rare indééd, but ‘most 
beautiful, when’ the pure and tender love of a 





woman illuminates the gloom, and guides the 
wanderer safely through the snares around 
him. 

Some parents are fond of giving devotional 
books to their sons, with the view of improving 
them mentally and morally. If I go into the 
sitting-room of the fastest subaltern in a regi- 
ment, I know beforehand that I shall see in his 
bookcase, Goulburn’s “Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,” supported perhaps on one side by 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” on the other by a copy 
of the “Field Exercise.” The first is given 
invariably by affectionate relatives to an ensign, 
before he joins his regiment. I take it out and 
look at the title-page. What a pathetic record 
may be found sometimes in the words written 
at the commencement of a book by the donor 
of it! How often they shed a light on the in- 
fluences which have formed the character of the 
person to whom it has been given! In this case 
there is but a line of writing, in a lady’s hand: 
“To X. Z., in the hope that he will read it often.” 
I look through the pages, and find that not one 
of them is cut! So I say to the owner of the 
room, “I hope you constantly study this excel- 
lent work which your mother has given you.” 
Young Hopeful takes a huge cigar out of his 
mouth, balances his chair accurately on one leg, 
and settles his feet a little more comfortably on 
the mantelpiece. Then he replies, “Oh, the 
Mum’s a dear old creature, and she made me 
promise to read it through. I did so, once.” 
“T am afraid you’re a young scamp, sir,” I an- 
swer, showing the uncut leaves. On this the 
charming youth goes off into a fit of laughing, 
despite his rather precarious position. I hasten 
to his assistance, and when his equilibrium, 
mental and physical, is restored, he says, “I’m 
not a literary fellow, and don’t keep a paper- 
knife. Ofcourse I did not wish to use anything 
else to open the pages, for fear of spoiling the 
book. So when I read it through I skipped 
all the parts which wanted cutting!” My 
opinion that Hopeful is a young scamp suffers 
no alteration. TI fear that the devotional works 
which anxious relatives pack up so carefully in 
the subaltern’s portmanteau are in general fated 
to be seldom or never looked at. Perhaps more 
attention might be paid to them if, as a class, 
they were more worthy of the position which 
they profess to occupy, as guides to gospel 
truth. © It is a painful fact that the majority of 
such books are weak, uninteresting, and badly 
written: “Compared with works on other sub- 
jects, they are mere milk and water—a great 
deal of the latter with very little of the former. 
Until this defect is remedied they only tend 
to' bring ‘into- ‘disrepute, among clever and 
thoughtléss: persons, the subjects of which 
they treat.) ©" 
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L have already noticed how important it is 
that a religious soldier should be smart and 
skilful in the performance of. his professional 
duties. Nothing is more cavilled at by those 
who are careless in spiritual matters than any 
professional inefficiency on the part of the more 
seriously minded. With some show of plausi- 
bility it is thought unbearable that Lieutenant 
Snookes, who is a terror to the Musketry In- 
structor, and the nightmare of the Adjutant, 
should pretend to be better than every one else, 
when off duty. Strictly speaking, there is but 
little weight in the objection. Still it will 
always be brought forward by the comrades of 
an officer who fails thus in his practical duty, 
and in this way much of his influence among 
them for good will in a great degree be de- 
stroyed. 

Through fear of bringing any slur on religion 
by means of such infirmities, and through 
consideration of the other trials incidental to 
Christian life in the army, many excellent men 
have come to the conclusion that no one can 


hope to serve God usefully while he remains | 


OFF TO 


in» that profession: ‘The consequence of this 
opinion is that the service loses from time to 
time very valuable members, who either become 
| indifferent clergymen, or withdraw entirely from 
vactive life. . At least one beneficial purpose is 
i therefore served by biographies, such as those 
of Vicars, Hammond, Hodson, and Vandeleur, 





in showing beyond dispute that a man may be || 


| at once a Christian and a soldier. 
, all respects these works are worthy of admira- 
; tion I am not prepared to affirm; but it must 


| be conceded that in this way they have great | 


| value.: Temptation meets men in every position 
of life; no one can escape from it on this side 
the grave. Religious men meet sometimes 
with peculiar difficulties in the army; but a 
vast field for usefulness is open to them. It is 
| their duty to stay in their profession, if possible, 
and to do their utmost for its improvement. 
, Otherwise they weaken by their desertion the 
numbers and the courage of those who strive 
to spread among all ranks of English soldiers 
the knowledge and love of the Lord. 
G. W. BOSANQUET. 


NATAL. 


BY A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 


PART II—NO ROSE 


Wuen we reached Macdonald’s, we found, to 
our great chagrin, that they had no accommo- 
dation for ladies. 
good boarding-house, to which we drove forth- 
with. 

Here, again, there was a difficulty; there was 


senger, the wife of the gentleman previously 
referred to, had been so ill during: the whole 
voyage, that the exertion of the morning had 
been almost too much for her: we could not, 
therefore, expose her to more fatigue; so it 
was settled that she and her husband were 
to take possession of the vacant room, and that 
we were to walk through the town and inquire 
at all the hotels and boarding-houses for a room 
for the night. We had provided ourselves with 
a tent before leaving England, but not having 
any idea of finding a dearth of accommodation, 
we had left it on board ship. We resolved now, 
however, that. as soon as. possible we’ should 
procure it, and have it pitched on a large plain 


near the town, where there were already several | 


scores, perhaps hundreds, of all shapes and 
sizes, forming a large encampment. 
In the meantime we could be accommodated 


They told us, however, of a | 
ship’s provisions of the last three months. 
| Cold roast beef, juicy and good, nice fresh vege- 
| tables, salad, and tart made of the Cape goose- 
only one room unoccupied, and our fellow-pas- | berry, were done ample justice to by our hungry 
| party; and having crowned the repast with some 


WITHOUT A THORN. 


with luncheon at the moderate charge of one 


| shilling a head. 


It was to us a sumptuous meal: after the 


Cape'wine, we resumed our wanderings. 

But this time we dispensed with our grand 
conveyance, and went: humbly on foot. How 
we did walk, and labour, and drag through the 
heavy sand, sinking at evéry step over our 
shoes ! 

It was hot sand; too, and. before we had been 
out very long my feet felt very uncomfortable. 

After we had gone through most of the town 
| we at'last got leave to occupy an empty store 
(i-e.,shop), the floor of which was thickly covered 
with quicklime. We innocently inquired the 
cause, and were rather discomposed: at hearing 
that ‘it was spread (as a matter of course) to 
keep off fleas, ants, and’ a hundred‘ ‘nameless 
insects which‘ disturb.the repose of ‘dwellers in 
@ warm climate. 

But as we returned, we found we had passed 
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by a nice-looking little white house, with 
a verandah painted bright green running the 
whole length of it. It was really a pleasant 
and clean looking dwelling (on the outside); 
a cottage that only wanted a pretty garden 
and a few trees around it to be thoroughly 
picturesque. 

So we determined to try our fortune at the 
“ Rose,” for such was the sign of the hostelry. 
We found the landlord a very civil young man, 
who promised us the best entertainment his 
house could afford. This included the use of a 
bedroom which, when I peeped into it, did not 
certainly strike me as looking very clean. I 
hazarded the question, “You will of course 
put clean sheets on the bed?” He replied, 
with apparent surprise, “I put both pairs 
on clean at the beginning of the week, and how 
ever many people may sleep in the beds, the 
sheets can't be dirty if they are changed every 
week.” 

This argument was unanswerable, though 
the prospect of the night’s comfort was certainly 
not very alluring. We had, however, no choice 
between this and the lime-covered store; so we 
decided on the “ Rose,” though we found by sad 
experience that our “ Rose” was not without a 
thorn. 

Among the advantages offered by our host 
was the use of his cookhouse, 7. e., kitchen 
(which is always built away from the dwelling- 
house, on account of the danger of igniting the 
thatched roofs), and the services of his Kaffir 
boy. He had no wife, and therefore could not 
undertake cooking (white servants were then 
almost unknown), but that was no hardship to 
me; so having assisted the boy to boil the 
kettle (I afterwards learned to say “ cook the 
kettle’), we again sallied forth to purchase tea, 
sugar, butter, &c., to which we added a beef- 
steak, the cost of which at that early age of the 
colony was twopence per pound. 

The house, like most of those then built in 
Natal, was of “wattle and daub;” that is, the 
outline of the house was formed of stout poles 
placed about six feet apart, the intervening 
space being filled with reeds; over these, thick 
coats of plaster were spread, until the wall was 
perhaps half a foot thick, and as level as the 
builder could contrive to make it. Generally 
the person who built was the same as after- 
wards inhabited the house, and it was very 
likely he had never tried his hand at anything 
of the kind before; it often, therefore, happened 
that the walls were by no means perpendicular, 
nor the doors and windows particularly straight. 
But colonists, as a rule, are not difficult to 
please, and the climate of South Africa is so 
delightful that they could feel little incon- 
venience from inhabiting a badly built house; 





they were therefore inclined to be lenient in 
their judgment of amateur carpenters. 

The feature in colonial houses which I most 
objected to was the practice of leaving a space 
between the top of the wall and the roof. 
When the wind was high (which it very fre- 
quently was), the draught proved terrible, ren- 
dering it almost impossible to burn a light, 
and exposing people to the certainty of catching 
a severe fit of rheumatism. 

I remember once living in a house similarly 
constructed, when a violent storm of wind 
arose, and the tempest raged so fiercely inside 
my bedroom, that I was obliged to have our 
tent pitched in the room, over my bed, to 
protect me. 

Besides the cold, this open space lets in all 
kinds of insects, which are an intolerable nui- 
sance in the evenings, after the lamp is lighted. 
If you chance to be reading, you may have 
a dozen large beetles or huge moths come bump 
upon the open book, or still worse, upon 
your head, perhaps sticking to your hair and 
buzzing horribly all the time. 

I am told this style of building has now 
been quite discontinued in D’Urban, and I know, 
before I left the colony, they were putting up 
stone and brick houses two stories high, which 
when we first went were never seen. 

To return to our hostelry. We found the 
wood fire blazing in the cook-house, and our 
small Kaffir squatting beside it, and blowing it 
with his breath. By and by he came to the 
door of the room where we were sitting, and 
went through a pantomime which made us 
laugh heartily. He put both arms up, and 
with his hands extended, jerked them up and 
down alternately. I imagined that this was 
intended to imitate the boiling water jumping 
up and down in the kettle; and so it proved. 
When I followed him out, I found all ready for 
making tea, and having fried the steak, I was 
proceeding to cut the bread and butter, when 
the queer little boy again attracted my atten- 
tion. ‘This time he was carefully scraping out 
of the frying pan the half-cold fat, with which 
he gravely and carefully anointed his woolly 
curls. 

We determined not to venture into our host’s 
“clean” sheets, but thought we might attempt 
to lie on the outside of the bed, taking the pre- 
caution to spread some garments of our own 
over the doubtful-looking quilt. 

But oh! after the light had been extinguished 
about half an hour, the fearful attacks that 
were made upon our unfortunate European 
skins! It is impossible to describe the agonies 
of such a visitation; to be understood they 
must be felt. Sleep was out of the question. 
To lie still was equally impossible. So at last 
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we resolved, in the dark, to remove some 
cloaks or shawls on to a large table which stood 
on the opposite side of the room. This we did, 
and though our bed was hard, we had now 
comparatively few companions, and were able, 
after a time, to get a short sleep. 

The next morning was lovely. The month, 
November, corresponds with May in the south 
of England, and is certainly in Natal a most 
enjoyable time of the year. January and 
February are too hot to be at all pleasant, but, 
except during those two months, I think the 
temperature of this colony is delightful. On 
this morning the birds were chirping (they 
do not sing much), and the insects making all 
sorts of merry noises. The air was most re- 
freshing, and everything looking so beautiful in 
the early morning light, that all the disagree- 
ables of the past night were forgotten, and 
we thoroughly enjoyed the novel sights and 
sensations. 

I prepared breakfast with the 
my little Kaffir friend, whose 
glittered in the bright sunshine. He appeared 
much delighted when I gave him all the scraps 
from our meal. ‘The ordinary food of the 
Kaffirs employed by white men is maize, boiled 
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whole, and occasionally rice, but they are ex- 
ceedingly fond of our European food, especially | 
of coffee, which I suppose they never tasted | 
until the white men introduced it. The “boys” | 
{as all unmarried men are called) are quite 
willing to eat bread and butter, and relish it 
excessively. But an old chief, whom I once 
entertained, accepted with great dignity the 
cup of coffee I offered him (without milk), but 
gravely and courteously declined the “amafuta” 
(butter), which he said could only be used by 
men for anointing themselves! 

The first business to be done was to find 
some abode where there might be a chance of | 
getting a night’s rest, for we discovered, upon | 
inquiry, that we should have to wait for our 
tent until the ship’s cargo was discharged,—a | 
proceeding which might occupy a fortnight or | 
three weeks. | 

While we were still undecided what we| 
should do, a gentleman came to the door and | 
inquired for us. He proved to be the chaplain | 
to the troops, and very kindly he insisted on} 
our immediately leaving the uncomfortable | 
lodgings we now occupied, and joining his | 
family party; not having yet obtained a “ par- 
sonage,’ he had formed an encampment on a| 
piece of Government land nearer the head of 
the bay. 

We very gladly accepted our new friend’s in- | 
vitation, but as his establishment consisted of 
huts and tents, the former made in native 
fashion, it offered little sleeping accommodation 
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for visitors. It was needful, therefore, to pro- 
cure a tent for ourselves, and we more than 
ever regretted that our own was buried in the 
depths of the ship’s hold. Our host, however, 
kindly took upon himself the task of obtaining 
for us the necessary accommodation. 

And we afterwards found that he was never 
wearied in his attention to the new comers. 
No doubt, many were surprised at the attention 
they met with from one who was so entire 
a stranger to them. Coming to a new country, 
they were welcomed with kind words and real 
sympathy; his experience enabled him to give 
them useful information; his hospitality was 
unbounded; and he thought nothing of the 
trouble which it imposed upon him. 

Having engaged us to be at his patriarchal 
settlement at noon, our good friend took his 
leave. 

We occupied the interval by taking a stroll 
through the town, which presented a strange 
contrast to all that we had been accustomed to 
understand by that word. It had, no doubt, 
all been carefully laid out by the surveyors, and 
if we had possessed their plan, we should have 
seen a very orderly arrangement of streets. 
The houses stood here and there, and the 
roads or streets were mere sandy tracks, which 
it was a real labour to traverse. The mer- 
chants, and all other people who could afford 
it, kept horses, and rode about the town; the 
sand was, therefore, nothing to them, but poor 
pedestrians found it a great weariness. I don’t 
know how it is now, but when I landed, the 
streets and market-place could only be com- 
pared to the sea-shore;—not the hard sand 
washed by the water, but those dry, soft, 
yielding sands which lie beyond the reach of 
ordinary tides. 

I should imagine that the site chosen for 
this town, which is all flat, must have been 
entirely covered with bush. By the side of the 
bay the bush remained, and houses were built 
in it; there were also patches of bush at the 
east end, near one of which a shoemaker had 
established himself in a wooden house on 
wheels. Close to this part there was a large 
encampment of emigrants. A huge barrack 
had been provided for their accommodation, 
but it was quite insufficient, and hundreds of 
them were living in tents. 

This was, of course, only a temporary ar- 
rangement. Having come out under a system 
sanctioned by Government, they were entitled 
to certain acres of land, and were waiting here 
until they received information as to their 
allotments. Others were waiting for their 
goods, which were still on shipboard. 

Though the streets were so incomplete, we 
could miake out that they seemed to be arranged 
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the comfort of a well-ordered sitting-room 
is far more convenient than the irregular | with the verdure and freshness of a delightful 
manner of so many of our English towns. It | arbour. 
is generally adopted in the old colony, and} On the right hand and on the left were 
was most likely brought to Natal by the Kaffir huts, comfortably lined with calico, and 
Dutch. |serving as bedrooms, one occupied by our 
I shall, probably, have occasion to say more host, his wife and younger children, and used 
about these people further on. It is a great|as a nursery in the daytime; the other was the 
pity that the people of D’Urban do not adopt | sleeping-room of the three elder daughters 
another plan of theirs, which I afterwards wit-| and their governess, and devoted during the 
nessed at Uitenhage, in the eastern province of | day to the purposes of a schoolroom. Besides, 
the Cape. I visited that place on my way home, | there were two smaller tents, one for the ser- 
and thought that I had never, in my life, seen | vants, the other being used as a kitchen, where 
so lovely a spot. Though the streets were un-/| the crockery, &., was kept, and the food was 
paved, and all the surrounding country like a| prepared for cooking.’ A small hut was appro- 
wilderness, each house had a beautiful garden, | priated to the Kaffirs, of whom there was a 
and figs, peaches, and grapes abounded. This! goodly number. Here the fire was always 
was due to a stream of water, which came from | kept burning, and all the cooking operations 
the neighbouring hills, and was conducted by | were performed. 
an artificial channel down each side of the} Our host’s table was most liberally supplied ; 
streets. Smaller channels led from this into} we enjoyed everything thoroughly, and as 
the gardens, which were thus plentifully sup-|there were other guests, we were a merry 
plied with water. ,This plan is adopted, I am | party, and passed a very pleasant afternoon. 
told, at Maritzburg, the capital of Natal,and it} As I had had no rest the night before, I 
is much to be regretted that it cannot also be} proposed retiring early. The tent intended 
carried out in D’Urban. I donot know whether | for our use had been pitched at the end of a 
the gardens here require irrigation, but a|lane cut into the bush—I might almost say 
stream of water at every one’s door is a pleasant | expanded in the bush. The trees and shrubs 
thing to behold, and must be conducive to| formed a dense mass all around, and though 
cleanliness and comfort. I have here wandered | not far from the general encampment, the tent 
a little beyond my proper limits, but I suppose | appeared solitary and lonely. It was, indeed, 
it is lawful to do so if I confine myself to what} as completely out of sight and sound of our 
I have seen. neighbours as if it had been miles away. It 
And now, as noon was past, we turned our! was not’possible to render the tent more com- 
faces towards the bush at the head of the|fortable than it appeared. A nice French 
bay. bedstead had been put up, on which was made 
The walk was most lovely, through the midst }a luxuriously soft bed, with snowy sheets 
of scenery which had more the appearance of| (forming an agreeable contrast to the accom- 
an English park—except for the rare and|modation at the “Rose’’), a washing-stand, 


at right angles with one another. This plan 








beautiful flowers that sprang up all around us, | dressing-table and glass, and, indeed, all that | 


and the fantastic and luxuriant growth of|was necessary to furnish a bedroom comfort- 
parasites of all kinds—than anything corre-| ably; while the floor (of grass) was covered with 
sponding with our conventional notions of|a large Brussels carpet, which of itself was 
“burning Africa.” At length we came to a| enough to make one forget that we were 
wide road cut through the bush, the large trees | “ roughing it in the bush.”’ Our kind hostess 
on either side forming a noble avenue; this led | (to whom I could not help expressing my sur- 
us to the intended site of the parsonage, which | prise and admiration at the accommodation she 
was to be within a few yards of the shore of| had provided) now took up her lantern, and 
the bay. having told me their breakfast hour, wished 
But the clergyman’s present encampment} me good night, and departed. 

was a hundred yards farther back in the midst} I began to look round me by the light of the 
of dense bush, which had been cleared to the| candle on the table, and realize the fact that I 
extent of the tenth of an acre; here we found| was absolutely alone in an African forest, and 
erected a large circular tent which served for| could not help wishing I had waited for my 
dining and drawing room; with carpets on the| husband. I examined my surroundings to see 
floor, sofas, chairs, and large tables, sideboard, | if there were anything available as a weapon of 
&c.,—in fact, all the furniture necessary for the | defence, but could perceive nothing except a 
two rooms in one. Surrounded as it was by/| spade and an umbrella. 

flowers and trees, it certainly had a most} The tent—something like ‘those used at 
charming appearance, and seemed to combine! flower shows and at cricket matches—had 
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been hastily put up, and I perceived the cur- 
tain, which goes all round the bottom, had not 


|most thankfully I perceived that he had no 


‘notion of creeping in. 


been buried; the tent was, therefore, in that; After what seemed to me a long time he 
part quite open, so that a wild beast or a/suddenly started off again into the bush, and 
person could have crept underneath. It was|I heard the branches snapping as he pushed 
apparent, by the spade being there, that they | through, and the heavy thud of his feet till he 
had intended to make it secure; but I suppose; was quite gone. I did not dare to stir; so 
something had occurred to interrupt them, or|I sat with the bedclothes still folded round 
perhaps the furniture had arrived and been|me, until the welcome sound of approaching 
put in, and so attention had been diverted) voices proclaimed that I was no longer alone. 
from this necessary operation. Besides this) When my husband arrived, and I told him of 
insecurity, I was startled to observe that the|my adventure, he took the spade and immedi- 
entrance, which ought to lace up closely like a/ ately buried the edge of the curtain, which made 
boot, gaped to the width of quite a foot. This|us quite secure, for no beast weaker than an 
(though perhaps owing to my inexperience in | elephant could have overthrown the tent. 
closing a tent) was not pleasant. How could} ‘The remainder of the night passed quietly 
I know that there would not be some passer by,|enough; but we heard, next day, that a goat, 
black or white, who might feel disposed to/| fastened outside a cottage on the other side 
frighten or rob me? lof the encampment, had been killed, and those 
While I was thinking of these not agreeable | learned in the matter of “tracks”’ said it was 
contingencies, a real danger soon absorbed all! by a tiger (which means, in the language of the 
my faculties. | Cape Colonists, a leopard or panther). So an 
A fierce growl, a crackling of branches, as/| expedition was formed to follow up his traces 
somebody rushed through the bush, and then| through the jungle; but, as might have been 
a spring at the tent, the canvas of which was | expected, with no results: the beast was too wary 
indented as if by a heavy weight! |to fall into the hands of his would-be slayers. 
My first impulse was to seize the umbrella} We continued about a week with our kind 
and deal a smart blow on that part where the! entertainers, during which time we saw a great 
beast had sprung. He immediately leaped down, | deal of the town. We were anxious to ascer- 
and commenced running round and round,|tain what part of the colony we were to be 
sniffing at the open space, where I knew he|stationed in. At that time there was no 
could easily creep through, if he only had the| resident bishop, and some weeks must elapse 
sense to stoop. ‘This, however, he did not try,}before our future movements were decided 
but kept up the sniffing and growling. I did | upon. In the meantime my husband assisted 
not doubt it was a tiger or panther (I thought/our host with his duties in the town. There 
it must be too heavy for a tiger-cat); and}was then no church, and the only “Established” 
having understood that these creatures always service was conducted in the National school- 
fly at the throat, I got on the bed and enve-|room, which did not belong to the Government, 
loped myself in the bedclothes, knowing id be was hired, at a very high rental, from the 
he could not worry me until he had torn them| fortunate speculator who had built it. This 
to pieces, and I held them folded closely round} room was a fine square edifice with a slated 
me with the clutch of desperation. |roof, which gave it a distinguished appearance 
Again and again he sprang at the tent, but ' among low houses covered with thatch. 





ON KEEPING SILENCE, EVEN FROM GOOD WORDS. 
BY E. W. WHATELY, M.A., Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 


“T WELD my tongue, and spake nothing; I kept|advisable to abstain from the expression, 
silence, yea, even from good words.” whether in speech or writing, of thoughts 

These words of the Psalmist define suffi-| which in themselves are wise and good; to 
ciently the limits to which I propose to restrict | suppress the demonstration of kindly and 
the following remarks. I am not going to| noble feelings; to keep silence when a brilliant 
touch upon the many gross abuses to which the | idea seems to demand that we should utter it. 
gift of speech is liable, or the various evil And such occasions do occur much oftener 
thoughts as well as idle words te which we/|than we are apt to imagine. There are many 
give vent when we do not set a watch on the|persons (especially among the young) who 
door of our lips. My object is rather to point|never seem to suspect that it is possible to 
out those circumstances under which it may be' have too much of what is good, or that good 
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words can possibly be so out of place as to pro- 
duce an entirely bad effect. Yet such is often 
the case. And it is the more needful to press 
this truth because it is one which we are par- 
ticularly liable to overlook at the present day. 
For though the disposition to keep silence when 
we ought to speak is almost as strong in human 
nature as the opposite one, yet the influences 
which are at work in the present age are all 
rather in favour of speech than of silence; and 
as almost all the advice which is given leads men 
in this direction, it is but fair that something 
should be said on the other side of the question. 

At the same time it is right to give both 
sides fair play, in proof of which we begin by 
observing that the remark of the German 
writer, which has since become almost a pro- 
verb, that “talking is silver and silence is 
golden,” is an untrue one. Had he said that 
silence was often instrumental in transferring 
speech from silver to gold, he would have been 
nearer the mark, for silence, when it is season- 
able, enhances the value of speech, just as a 
cipher, when rightly placed, enhances the value 
of the figure to which it is affixed. But the 
cipher taken by itself is nothing, whereas the 
figure by itself is something, though perhaps of 
little value. Thus, by the same rule, silence, 
being negative, is, when taken by itself, of no 
value. @ 

And not only this, but it affords no neces- 
sary presumption for the existence of anything 
valuable. Some persons, indeed, suppose that 
habitual silence implies wisdom, and proves the 
possession of hidden riches which the owner of 
them is unwilling to display ; on the principle 
of “omne ignotum pro magnifico.” So that 
the cheapest way of attaining a reputation for 
wisdom is to go about the world with a sort of 
veil over the face ; every now and then throw- 
ing out dark hints that you could say a great 
deal on certain subjects if you chose. Men 
who play this game often pass for much more 
than they are worth, in the judgment of those 
who are anxious to prove their penetration, by 
persuading themselves and their neighbours 
that they see what others do not see, simply 
because it does not exist. Such persons eagerly 
espouse the cause of the silent man, and say of 
him, “ Oh, I assure you there is a great deal 
more in Mr. A. than you suppose, but he is so 
silent and reserved that he does not do himself 
justice.” The proper answer to such an asser- 
tion would be, “If there is so much in him, why 
does it never come out ?” 

Of course there is no rule without excep- 
tions, but generally speaking it will be found 
that if a man says nothing it is because he has 
nothing to say ; and the silent man often proves 
this himself, for when he does open his mouth, 


ten to one it is to make some observation which 
is not worth hearing. In extreme youth we 
may allow that shyness and timidity will often 
seal a man’s lips, but if that man has really any 
stuff in him, he will eventually break through 
the barrier. 

So much, then, in depreciation of silence, but 
before speaking of its advantages it is import- 
ant to premise that what can be said on this 
side of the question may easily be exaggerated. 
Even in this talking age there are doubtless 
many who will be disposed so to exaggerate the 
advantages of silence as to make them a cover 
for indolence or cowardice, an excuse for omit- 
ting to say a word in season. 

I now proceed to consider those occasions on 
which silence may enter usefully into the eco- 
nomy of our lives (in reference to silence from 
good words). These occasions may be divided 
into three heads, which admit of many subdi- 
visions. 

The first is where silence is a matter of good 
taste; the second, where it is a matter of ex- 
pediency; and the third, where it is a matter 
of right in itself, independently of its probable 
results. We will begin with matters of taste 
before proceeding to the more serious part of 
the subject. 

It is not, however, very easy to separate en- 
tirely such matters from those of a graver 
nature. For what is in accordance with good 
taste is generally also conducive to higher ob- 
jects ; for example, in delivering any address, or 
in describing any incident with which you are 
desirous of powerfully affecting your hearers, 
silence in the right place is a matter equally of 
expediency and of good taste, The great object 
which we should always set before us (an object 
which is indeed conducive to both these ends) 
is, to allow the facts or events to which we are 
calling attention to speak for themselves. This 
is an object lost sight of by most persons. 
They do not seem to believe that nature, and 
life, and history (whether sacred or profane) 
possess any voice of their own. There are in- 
deed cases where we must take the whole bur- 
den of speech upon ourselves; where the hear- 
ers are so dull or prejudiced, or the subject so 
hackneyed, that we cannot safely leave it to it- 
self. But as a general rule our endeavour should 
be to say just as much and no more than will 
be sufficient to give the subject we are dealing 
with a fair hearing. Therefore we should not 
rashly commit ourselves either to speech or 
writing before we have so imbued our minds 
with the events or the scenes which we are 
describing, that they speak to ws. 

For the attainment of this end there are two 
methods to be employed, contemplation and 
prayer. I say prayer, without any limitation 
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as to subject, even though the subject may be 
what is called a secular one; for I do not believe 
that there is anything either in nature or in life 
which has not some connection with God, or 
from which we can be right in excluding Him. 
The ancient classical writers have strikingly 
excelled us in the art of bringing vividly before 
the minds of their readers the scenes and events 
which they described ; of course they could not 
have the aid of prayer for the attainment of 
this end, but I think they were strongly im- 
bued with a spirit of contemplation, which gave 
to their descriptions a power and beauty which 
we have rarely equalled, and enabled them not 
only to express their ideas in a thoughtful man- 
ner, but to know intuitively (for such know- 
ledge comes more by intuition than by reason- 
ing) what to say and what to leave unsaid. I 
might quote innumerable instances of this, but 
I will only give one. or two, in order to show 
the difference between the ancient and modern 
methods of dealing with a subject. 

When Achilles is brooding over the insult 
which he has received from the Agamemnon, 
he is simply described as looking out on the 
darkling sea. This short description immedi- 
ately suggests an analogy between his dark and 
disturbed frame of mind, and the stormy, threat- 
ening aspect of the great body of waters on 
which he was gazing. Now this comparison, 
which Homer’s description naturally suggests, 
a modern poet would have probably amplified 
and enlarged, and by so doing would have spoilt 
the picture. 

I name another instance, not out of the clas- 
sical writers, but out ofan old Eastern romance, 
in which a man is described as returning to a 
deserted home, and his whole state of mind and 
the position in which hefinds himself are forcibly 
described in this single sentence,—‘“I asked, 
Where are my friends ? and the echo answered, 
Where?” A modern traveller has para- 
phrased and spoilt this passage in the follow- 
ing manner:—“ I asked, Where are my friends? 
and the echo answered, Gone, dead, or in exile.” 
The fact is, it is this disposition to dilute a sen- 
timent which converts what would be the genu- 
ine expression of manly feeling into mawkish 

















Where silence occurs in its proper place it is, 
strictly speaking, no omission, and we need 
diligently to use the methods I have pointed 
out, of contemplation and prayer, in order that 
we may be able to discern where silence creates 
a real void, and where it merely serves to leave 
space for something which is better imagined 
than described. 

And in no cases is this knowledge more 
necessary than when we are endeavouring to 
work upon the feelings of others. We should 


learn to know how far to restrain our own 


feelings, and how far to exhibit them: a too 
strong exhibition of feeling, and a too mani- 
fest endeavour to excite the same emotions in 
others, is likely to defeat its object. 

There is a kind of perversity in human 
nature which makes men wish to go on a con- 
trary road to that in which another is trying to 
lead them, and if they think that a “dead set” 
is being made at them, they will steel themselves 
against it. Thus you will often find, that in cases 
where a man is known to feel strongly, the 


partial, I will not say the entire suppression of 


feeling, has more power in moving an audience 
than the unrestrained exhibition of it, and that 
the bare narration of facts, where they are facts 
which speak for themselves, carries more weight 
with it than the most elaborate endeavours to 
work upon the feelings. 

This is most strikingly exemplified in the 
sacred writings. The sacred historians have 
abstained from any comments of their own on 
the events which they relate; we cannot help 
contrasting the force, the simplicity, and the 
pathos, of their account of the crucifixion, with 
the pictures which uninspired writers are apt 
to draw of it. 

Such pictures are liable to two objections: 
first, that the subjects which they describe 
are so awful in their sublimity, and so wide 
and deep in their import, that every endeavour 
of the intellect or the feelings to fathom them 


|} must, when expressed in words, tend rather to 
{degrade than exalt them; and secondly, be- 


cause such pictures very often have the effect 
of drawing off the mind from what is to us the 


/most important fact of all, ¢.¢., the object of 


sentimentality. For in matters which relate to | our Lord’s sufferings, and fixing it on some 


the feelings, over-diffuseness is the essence of | 


sentimentality. 


But at the same time it must be borne in} 


point which is subordinate. I am not, how- 
ever, condemning every attempt to enlarge 
upon the sacred narratives, but only speaking 





mind that mere brevity, and omission of what fof the danger to which such attempts are 
might be said on a subject, do not necessarily | liable, that of substituting an historical for a 
give either force or conciseness to the style; | personal faith. 

silence in the wrong place, and not precededor| But it is not every striking event which will 
followed by words which really express our | speak for itself; or if it does, men are too much 
meaning, is, as we remarked before, just as | engrossed with worldly cares and pleasures to 
listen to that voice; more especially if it conveys 


useless as a cipher placcd before instead “ 
an unwelcome message, as is the case in respect 


after the figure. | 
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of sudden deaths, violent reverses of fortune, or 
even remarkable preservations, &c. It is ne- 
cessary sometimes to draw people’s attention 
to the lessons which such events ought to 
convey, or they will resolutely disregard them. 
But there is perhaps at the present day too 
much disposition to regard everythiug of this 
kind as a marketable commodity, and to im- 
prove upon every remarkable occurrence till it 
is worn threadbare; so that instead of directing 
people’s attention to the voice which speaks to 
us in every such event, men drown that voice 
in their own, so that it becomes inaudible. The 
safeguard against committing this error, as we 
have before remarked, is so powerfully to im- 
press ourselves with the subject that it shall 
speak to us. 

I cannot help thinking that if poets, who 
are the oracles of nature, were men of con- 
templation and prayer, nature would speak to 
them with a deeper and a truer voice than it 
has yet spoken; it would speak of its real life, 
i.e., the redemption’ life. 

But we proceed to the consideration of those 
cases where silence is more especially a matter 
of expediency. For this purpose it would be 
profitable for us to consider the several occa- 
sions on which our Lord was silent during his 
life on earth. 

The first occasion comprises that long period 
previous to his public ministry. Now I do 
not say that every man is bound to wait so 
long as our Lord waited before entering upon 
any active employment in God’s service; still 
we may surely infer that the course which He 
pursued is sanctioned by his example—the 
plan of delaying before we undertake a great 
enterprise, especially one which involves speak- 
ing to others and teaching them. Silence and 
solitude, though not in themselves sufficient 
to mature any mind and qualify it for a great 
undertaking, are nevertheless necessary, more 
or less, to the attainment of suchan end. For 
though it may possibly be true that a man 
learns more of his work during the first few 
months that he is engaged in it than he did 
during many years of preparation, this does 
not prove that the preparation was useless, 
or that it was not powerfully instrumental 
in his subsequent success. 

And certainly we have a strong argument 
on our side, in the example, not only of our 
Lord, but also of Moses, who before entering 
on his office of lawgiver was forty years in the 
wilderness, keeping the flock of Jethro his 
father-in-law; and of St. Paul, who before 
entering on his apostolic labours was for three 
years in the desert of Arabia. 

This necessity of silent preparation may 
seem, to some, to be too obvious to deserve 


mention ; I have dwelt upon it here because in 
the present age it is very much overlooked. 
Whenever any newly acquired zeal has begun 
to animate a man, he is so ready to rush into 
action that he does not allow himself time to 
consider, 1st, whether the work which he is 
about to enter upon is a work to which God 
has appointed him; and 2ndly, whether the 
present is the fitting time for him to under- 
take it. There is a great difference in work- 
ing for God, and working with Him. In order 
to secure both of these ends, we need to wait 
upon God for direction before we take any 
important step. 

And if we humbly and believingly do this, 
then God will make our way clear to us. 

I have hitherto only mentioned those cases 
in which we have to decide for ourselves 
whether to speak or to hold our peace; but 
there are many cases in which God decides 
the question for us, by placing us in some 
position in whieh we'are either laid entirely on 
the shelf, or so kept back by some particular 
hindrance, arising either from ourselves or 
from the circumstances in which we are placed, 
that we cannot bear so active a part in life as 
we should desire. It is a comfort under such 
trials as these to remember that every diffi- 
culty which is surmounted in a trustful, patient 
spirit, brings with it a corresponding blessing. 

And for any silence which is forcibly im- 
posed upon us by God, He will give us a 
double power of speech. Bunyan is an in- 
stance of this. His mouth was stopped, first 
by his long and agonizing internal conflicts, 
and afterwards by his imprisonment in Bed- 
ford gaol. During the first period of silence 
he was furnished with the materials for the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ;”’ during the second he 
was given the leisure to write it; and it has 
done more good than all his sermons put 
together. Thus it is that silence often pre- 
pares the way for speech—waiting for service. 
But it may happen that a man has to wait 
all his life; let him, then, remember that none 
of the discipline which he here undergoes, and 


eventually be lost. God is preparing him for 
service in the next world, when the string of 
his tongue will be loosed, and he will be able 
to speak plainly and boldly. 

But we must also remember that every 
humiliating discipline which causes us to carry 
weight in life, and tends to stop our mouths, 
is only useful so far as we struggle out of it. 
The valley of humiliation, which Bunyan rightly 
describes as a silent valley, is a place which 
we must walk through, not rest in; Humble 
we must always be, but humiliation and: humi- 





lity are two different things: the latter is 








which seems to bear nothing but bad fruit, will | 
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what ought to be the result of the former. 
Therefore when we leave the valley of humilia- 
tion, we must carry our humility with us as a 
memento of it; but we must not be content to 
stay always in the valley. 

Now it may be urged that all I have just 
said respecting silence as a preparation for 
service does not quite apply, because it is not 
silence itself, but other agents which affect 
the work. 

Undoubtedly this is true, and, indeed, it ap- 
plies to every case in which silence may be 
beneficial. Of course, when we say that silence 
effects anything, we are only using popular 
language, just as when we say that time effects 
anything; neither silence nor time is really 
an agent; they only leaye room for the real 
agents to work. 

The second special occasion on which our 
Lord was silent was when He was called on to 
pronounce sentence on the woman taken in 
adultery. On this occasion he saw that the 
Jews were laying a snare for Him, endeavouring 
to make Him take on Himself the office of an 
earthly judge. Our Saviour therefore is silent, 
first, because He did not come to judge or con- 
demn the world, or to take upon Himself the 
office of an earthly lawgiver; and secondly, 
because He knew that they would lay hold on 
whatever He said, and give a mischievous 
construction to it. These seem to have been 
the reasons for the first interval of silence He 
observed on this occasion. The lesson which 
He teaches us is a very obvious one; it is, not 
to answer any question where we have reason 
to suspect that it is asked with a sinister 
motive or for an improper object. 

Not that it is well to be suspecting a sinis- 
ter motive for every question which is asked, 
—to look for a serpent under every blade of 
grass; it would be far better to be sometimes 
deceived than to do this. But when there is 
good cause for entertaining such suspicions, 
it is well to bear in mind what we are all very 
apt to forget (sometimes from want of presence 
of mind), that the mere fact of a question being 
asked us is no necessary reason why we should 
answer it. 

We will now consider the second interval of 
silence our Lord observed, after He had spoken. 
He said, “ Let him that is without sin among 
you cast the first stone;” and He added no 
more, but left his words to work their own 
effect. The result was what He intended; the 
woman's accusers, convicted by their conscience, 
one by one departed. Now here again we are 
taught a very important lesson,—on every 
occasion on which we give advice, or wish to 
produce an impression, especially on religious 
subjects, to stop at the right point, and not to 








ruin. our.victory by pressing it too far. As 
there is a voice in nature, so there are voices 
even in the unrenewed heart of man, voices 
which, though they do not lead us directly to 
God, yet proclaim our need of Him. These 
are, the. voice of conscience, which, when not 
drugged by self-righteousness, proclaims us 
guilty, deserving of and dropping into hell; 
and the voice of the soul, which announces 
its own hunger, a hunger which none of the 
husks of earth can eventually satisfy. Nowa 
few well-timed remarks and a little judicious 
conversation will often serve to draw out these 
voices, in cases where a long lecture would only 
drown or stifle them,—just as a feeble flame 
is nourished by a little fuel, but extinguished 
by a superabundance of it. It is therefore 
often expedient for us, when we find we have 
produced an impression, to leave that impres- 
sion to work itself out. 

It is, however, very possible to fall into the 
opposite error, to lose an advantage for want of 
improving upon it. There are cases where it 
is expedient to “strike while the iron is hot.” 

But, on the other hand, in those cases where 
our advice meets with derision and opposition, 
(as a general rule) it is better to desist from 
giving it, for even admitting (what is very 
questionable) that we have a right to force 
good upon people against their will, it is cer- 
tainly very inexpedient to do so. Such a mode 
of procedure creates a spirit of opposition in a 
man’s mind, and hardens his heart against the 
truth. The best way in such cases is to endea- 
vour to have the last word, and to let that word 
be striking and forcible-—to say something 
which is a “clencher,” and then to hold our 
peace. 

This is what St. Paul did. When the Jews 
rejected his message, he says (Acts xiii. 46), 
“Tt was necessary that the word of God should 
first have been spoken to you: but seeing ye 
put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy 
of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 
Who knows whether these awful words, and 
the silence which followed them, may not have 
sunk into the hearts of some of his hearers, 
and ultimately have borne fruit unto everlast- 
ing life? 

But in all such cases, when it is a question 
whether to pursue an advantage, or stop to 
leave it to pursue itself, we should be guided 
by a previous knowledge of the character and 
state of mind of the person with whom we have 
to deal, resulting from minute observation 
directed by the Holy Spirit. 

Another occasion on which our Lord was 
silent was in regard to the Syrophenician 
woman. 

This was a silence in which real approbation 
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was for a time concealed, for wise and gracious 
purposes, under the veil of apparent rejection. 
Now we may leave for our readers’ individual 
consideration the parallel which exists between 
our Lord’s manner of dealing with this woman 
and his manner of dealing with many a sincere 
believer, delaying his answer in order to draw 
out his children’s faith, while we proceed to 
consider what general principle the incident 
suggests to us, as regards our dealings with 
one another. It seems to show that there are 
cases where, though we may feel disposed to 
help another, it may yet be expedient to delay 
that help, or possibly even to withhold it entirely, 
in order that we may draw out and bring into 
play some latent quality in him: for example, 
where persons may be desirous of information 
which you feel anxious that they should receive, 
but which it may be expedient to withhold if 
you perceive that they are upon such a tack as 
would enable them to work the matter out for 
themselves. Sometimes it is useful for their 
own minds that they should first make an effort, 
even though it fail, before you give the desired 
information. In short, it is our business, both 
in the intellectual and moral training of another, 
to act the part of a mother who is teaching a 
child to walk; she keeps her hand on him to 
prevent him from falling, but lets him walk by 
himself, only helping him where he cannot help 
himself. 

We now come to the last occasion of our 
Lord’s silence, just before his crucifixion, where 
He answered nothing to the various witnesses 
who came forward to accuse Him. The reason 
of this silence is explained by what is said in 
the context, “ Yea, though many false witnesses 
came. yet found they none,” for these witnesses 
could not agree together. The charges made 
against Him were so indefinite and unsubstan- 
tial, that by answering them our Lord would 
have invested them with undue importance; 
He would have compromised his dignity, and 
would have taken upon Himself a task which 
He was in no wise called upon to undertake. 

Now the lesson which our Lord’s silence on 
this occasion seems to point to is this, that we 
should be very careful not to impose upon our- 
selves, nor to let others put upon us, a burden 
which we are not called upon to bear. People 
are very apt to lay this sort of trap for us 
(though very often without intending it); they 
expect us to prove that such and such facts are 
true, when it is their business to prove that 
they are false : the objections of infidels against 
Christianity are an instance of this. Men 
sometimes expect us to prove ourselves in- 
nocent in certain cases where it is their business 


waive our right of silence, where, e. 7., we wish 
to show our resources and the strength of our 
cause. But it is important that we should 
always be aware when we have such a right, 
and that we should make the most of our privi- 
leges even when we do not use them, making 
our opponent fully understand that we answer 
his charge not because we are compelled to do 
so, but because we can well afford it. 

With regard, however, to general accusations 
affecting our character, made either by news- 
papers or by acquaintance, which we are not 
called upon to answer, but where the answer- 
ing is a question of expediency, the rule is very 
simple: if they are such as are likely to be 
generally believed, if the aecuser is worth an- 
swering, and, above all, if neglecting to answer 
will be construed into admission of guilt,—in 
all these cases an answer may be advisable. 
But where both the accuser and the accusation 
are so contemptible as to be unworthy of notice, 
we injure ourselves by noticing them even if 
we come off victorious. He who wrestles with 
a chimney-sweeper,as it has been well remarked, 
whether he falls over or under will get blacked. 
To accuse their betters is often a resource 
which the refuse of society, who have nothing 
to lose by defeat, resort to, in order to acquire 
notoriety. - 

I have now touched on the particular occa- 
sions on which our Lord was silent, but I have 
still one or two instances to notice where silence 
is expedient. One of them is embodied in our 
Lord’s injunction not “to cast pearls before 
swine.” For though perhaps the expression is 
rather stronger than will quite apply to some of 
the cases which I shall mention, yet it embodies 
a principle which will apply even to these. It 
is this,—to abstain (as a general rule) from good 
words where those words are not likely to be 
appreciated, but rather the reverse. 

For instance, it is unadvisable (unless we 
have a great chance of doing good by it) to run 
counter to the prejudices of others. Some per- 
sons rather take a pleasure in opposing their 
neighbours in small things, matters which, 
though they may have the right on their side, 
are not worth contending about. We ought 
always to remember that though it is often, 
very often, necessary to hurt the prejudices of 
others, as in the case of all missionary work, 
&c.; yet the presumption is against such a 
mode of procedure, and therefore it is certainly 
not advisable to fight about small things, 
especially where it is necessary for us to 
oppose others in great ones. For by so doing 
we lose our influence. 

When it comes to a question of shocking the 





first to prove that we are guilty. 
Jn some such cases it may be expedient to 
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prejudices of another, we should first consider 
whether the matter is important enough to 
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| ourselves should make the first move, the case 


| make him hear reason is only to aggravate 
| him; it is like lecturing a man on the evils of 
| intemperance while he is in a state of intoxica- 
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make such a procedure worth while; secondly, 
whether we are likely to do good by it; and 
thirdly, whether the occasion is such @ one as 
to call on us to bear our testimony to what is 
right and true, irrespective of consequences : 
but when such occasions as the last-mentioned 
one do occur, let us beware of sheltering our- 
selves from the performance of a positive duty 
on the paltry ground of expediency. 

In cases where a positive challenge is given, 
our duty of course is clear and unmistakable, 
because in these cases silence gives consent to 


but when it comes to a question of whether we 


seems not quite so clear. 

Let us take as an instance of this the case of 
a religious person who finds himself, owing to 
circumstances, involved in a close intimacy with 
worldly people who, perhaps, never bring for- 
ward the subject of religion. Now even in this 
case, if we have any intention of continuing our 
friendship, let us firmly, though not ostenta- 
tiously, show our colours, and one of two things 
will probably be the result: our friendship will 
either cool and gradually dissolve by mutual 
consent, or at least by the desire of the other 
party ; or if our friend, in spite of all differences, 
continues to stick by us, we shall ultimately 
benefit him. For the kind of friendship I have 
described, if persevered in, must produce one of 
two results: it will either benefit the worldly 
party or injure the Christian. The course I 
have just pointed out is the best safeguard 
against this last result. 

But even in such cases as these, where we 
ought to avow our principles, a certain degree 
of caution should be observed. There is a 
class of religious topics which we should rarely 
touch upon before worldly peopie. We should 
seldom or never dilate to these persons upon 
our personal Christian experience, because the 
expression of such feelings will probably only 
awaken contempt in the minds of those who 
have no experimental knowledge of the spiritual 
life. It is necessary to warn young converts 
against falling into this mistake. By all means 
let them proclaim what great things God has 
done for their souls, but let them keep the ex- 
pression of their deeper feelings for those who 
are one with them in Christ Jesus. 

There is also another case in which silence 
is useful. This is when delay will help us in 
our plans. When, for example, we see that 
any strong passion is so violently at work in 
the mind of another, that it rages like a torrent 
which we cannot stem, in such a case, to try to 











tiow, instead of waiting till the next morning 
when he is sober. We should wait till the re- 
action which generally follows the undue exhi- 
bition of any feeling has commenced, and the 
person will probably feel ashamed of his vio- 
lence, and be ready to listen to any arguments 
on the other side, or will perhaps feel himself 
more effectually rebuked by silence than by 
words. 

Indeed, it is sometimes useful not merely to 
refrain from opposition, but even to urge on 
the other party in the direction in which he is 
already going. It is said that when a horse 
runs away with you, if instead of fruitlessly 
endeavouring to pull him up, you urge him on 
with whip and spur, he will be glad enough to 
stop when you wish it; and the same rule holds 
good with human beings, and involyes so im- 
portant a truth, that though it has no imme- 
diate connection with the subject of silence, I 
cannot forbear noting it. If you wish to gain 
influence over another, go with him a certain 
way as far as you can honestly go, and in due 
time he will go with you in the direction in 
which you wish to lead him: ¢. 7., if he is smart- 
ing under some real injury, and you wish to 


pacify him, first sympathize with the cause of 


his anger, as far as you honestly can; and then, 
when that anger has in part subsided, put in 
the palliating circumstances of the case, and 
urge the duty of forgiveness. So, again, in 
case of affliction, first sympathize with the sor- 
row and then preach patience ; if you begin by 
preaching patience, you will only aggravate the 
sufferer’s impatience. 

It now only remains for me to notice tlie 
last head, e.g., those occasions where silence is a 
matter of right, independently of its expediency. 
I only mention one or two instances of this 
kind. 

Before you give good advice to others, espe- 
cially if it be of an unwelcome nature, be sure 
that your mutual relation with the other party 
and the nature of your advice are such that 
you have a right to speak. There are many 
cases where we do not possess this right. For 
example, young persons have no right to make 
themselves critics on the conduct of their elders, 
parents, or pastors. And, again, we have no 
right to meddle with the family affairs of one 
with whom we are imperfectly acquainted. We 
may say indeed, “Oh, but I shall perhaps be 
an instrument of good to these persons if I 
tell them the truth boldly.’ But we must re- 
collect that God can work his own ends with- 
out our instrumentality; if He uses us for an 
instrument it is for our own sake, not for his. 

Then, again, to take a different case: it is 
not right to tell a person, who is smarting 
under the effects of his own fault or impru- 
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dence, that he has nobody but himself to blame, 
and that if he had followed your advice things 
would now be different with him. Many per- 
sons are fond of giving this kind of Job’s com- 
fort, owing to a tendency of our old nature 
which leads us to strike where we are sure of 
victory. 

I will now endeayour to sum up in a few 
words the advantages of silence. The object 
of silence appears to be, either to prepare the 
way for speech, or to give effect to what has 
been already said,—to make the subject speak 
first to the writer or speaker, and then to the 
hearers. 

The celebrated Spohr, in one of his sym- 
phonies, has endeavoured to depict silence by 
sound. This seems a contradiction, but im 
point of fact it is merely the embodiment of 
one of those paradoxes which really exist in 
nature. As we have observed, silence ought to 
speak, or, at least, itis a vehicle through which 
other things speak; and, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether, at least in this world which 
we live in, there is either physically or morally 
such a thing as absolute silence. In the most 
apparently death-like stillness there may be 
sounds which we are incapable of hearing; and | 
so, by the same analogy, it is when silence 
reigns that the outward forms and substances | 
of things fade away and their spirit speaks. 

And thus it is that there are seasons when 


God speaks more directly to the heart in 
silence than through the medium of words. 
This fact is connected with the great general 
truth that losses, bereavyements, and every- 
thing which tends to empty us, are the vehicles 
through which God teaches the real meaning 
of those blessings of which He has permitted 
us to be deprived. Often He fills up the blank 
in the heart with Himself as revealed in Christ, 
and shows us what is the real substance, of 
which earthly blessings are only the types and 
shadows. Thus, though every earthly blessing 
may teach us its own peculiar lesson, we do not 
generally learn that lesson fully till the blessing 


very often causes the world to die to us first, 


it, and to live to Him. And the rents which 
He makes in our earthly tabernacle often 
serve to let in the light ; they are like the stars 
in a dark firmament, which—by a poetical fic- 
tion, indeed, but a very beautiful and expressive 
one—are said to “twinkle through the loops 
of time.” 

Finally, let us remember the power and im- 
portance of silence, and keep in mind that we 
shall have to answer not only for every idle 
word, but for every. unseasonable silence; and 
to endeavour to make to ourselves this rule, 
that whether we speak or keep silence, it shall 
be to the Lord. 
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I’m growing old, I’m.growing old, | 
The nights become more dark and cold; 
I hear the midnight cocks, and wake 
Long, long before the slow daybreak. 


The early zephyr blows more chill, 
And steeper grows the rising hill ; 

The pebbles tire my tardy feet, 

The hawthorn’s fragrance is less sweet ; 
The rosy apple, juicy pear, 

And strawberry earlier in the year, 

Are crude, and all their flavour flown, — 
Or can it be my taste is gone ? 


Time was I could afar descry 

What ’scaped an older neighbour's eye ; 
But now I find my sight is dim,— 

No more the small-print page I skim, 
A thousand things I loved to see, 

No longer spread their charms for me. 





And yet I hear the gladsome lark 
Before the dogs begin to bark. 
Sunset and sunrise are as fair 

And wondrous as they ever were. | 








The starry heavens fresh pleasures bring ; 
The bird, the insect on the wing, 

The happy lambs, the goslings small, 
The cheerful world irrational, 

Sweet babes my morning walk beguiling, 
O’er nurse’s shoulder at me smiling, 

And chubby rogues in eager quest 

Of acorn, blackberry, or nest, — 

Young high-born imps in silk bedight, 
That eye me as Prince Albert might 

The grandam duchess, and to me 

Of angels that I hope to see, 

Bring visions oft and manifold, — 

Make me forget I’m growing old. 


And when some trait of love or pity, 

Or genius bright, or rare old ditty, 

Brings the quick tear and tender thrill, 
And warms the sluggish current still, 
When, like the schoolboy homeward bound, 
I eager note each sign and sound, 

And see each object fleeting past, 

And near my Father's house at last, 

And know his arms will soon enfold,— 

Tell me! can this be growing old? 





in order that we may learn afterwards to die to | 



































is removed. And God, knowing our nature, | 
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HOMES IN THE ALLEY, AND HOW TO AIR THEM, 
A SECOND EARNEST APPEAL TO WORKING PEOPLE. 


In our last paper we touched upon the means |food. The charcoal combines with the pu- 


of securing fresh water, especially for a sick | 


room. I have something more to say about 
sick rooms. ‘They breed more sickness. In- 
attention to a constant supply of fresh air and 
water in sick rooms multiplies the malady 
through the medium of its mfection, and it 
runs through whole families and districts. 
There are alleys in London where typhus fever 
is a grim perennial scourge, the sound of 
whose lash, like a slave-driver’s whip, is never, 
entirely hushed, except in the last sleep of its 
miserable victims. I have visited, as a min- 
ister, sick chambers so unutterably nauseous } 
that I seemed to taste the foetid air as I 
breathed it in the act of prayer for the pa- 
tients. I have dreaded to kneel down, or open 
my mouth to speak, in the midst of their 


trescent particles, and effectually neutralizes 
their offensive taste and smell. 

These little matters are well worth knowing, 
and most important to attend to, for they in- 
volve a large amount of economy and comfort 
to be got at a cheap rate. Ill-fed people are 
instinctively averse to cleanliness, because 
cleanliness increases hunger, which they have 
no means to allay by food; not but what lazy, 
dirty habits have a great deal more to do with 
personal squalor and filth than the scientific 
fact. The very. poor are equally averse to 
ventilation, because ventilation increases the 
amount of oxygen in the air, and thereby in- 
creases the combustion of food and the cravings 
of appetite. Then ventilation also cools the air 
of a room; hence the ragged and wretched 





filthy malaria. A difficulty of breathing has 
sometimes compulsorily abridged my visit, and| 
sent me out into the street to recover myself 
and prevent suffocation. 

If the atmosphere of the room so painfully | 
affected me, as a stranger in perfect health, | 
and by no means of a squeamish habit, how | 
deleterious must be its effect on the invalid, | 
the nurses, and on every member of the family | 
constantly under its influence! When one} 
reads a newspaper paragraph headed, “ A) 
whole family Poisoned,” the announcement 
shocks our sensibilities to the quick; but, 
alas! there are many more families poisoned 
without the aid of drug or powder than ever 
came before coroners’ inquests. The amount} 
of gratuitous mortality bears no small propor- 
tion to the number of “ natural deaths.’’ 

I know of no point more entitled to our 
serious attention than how to keep the sick 
chamber free from unhealthy smells, viz., by | 
daily sprinkling it with a few grains, say of 
Collins’s disinfectant, a sixpenny bottle of which 
would be enough to last for years; or, if con- 
veniently to be had, a solution of chloride of | 
lime may be sprinkled about the floor, which 
by absorbing the noxious gases of the confined 
air, by this means removes both the offensive | 
smell and the infection of asick room. Some-| 
times, too, in summer, the bit of meat which | 
mother put sby overnight from yesterday’s | 
meal is found to be tainted on the morrow; | 
but if you put a piece of charcoal on the; 
meat for a few hours, if cooked; or if it be! 
uncooked, put a few lumps of charcoal into | 
the water in which the meat is boiled, it will | 
be perfectly sweet and wholesome, and fit for | 


| 
| 
} 
| 





always prefer the noxious warmth of an ill- 
ventilated apartment, as if it were a bit more 
tolerable to be warmly poisoned than to be 
coldly starved. I like to see a tidy, indus- 
trious mother, some poor mechanic’s wife, it 
may be, with her official scrubbing-brush in 
hand, removing every particle of dirt from the 
sacred throne of home, not suffering a spider 
to build his web, nor a fly to leave its larve 
upon window or wall. She little knows what 
an effectual barrier against drugs, and doctors, 
and drams too, is that friendly scrubbing- 
brush. 

If her husband would only second her efforts 
at least once a year (twice would be better) 


| with a bucket-full of lime water with which to 
} wash the walls, up-stairs and down, you might 
jalmost undertake, under the divine blessing, 


to insure your home against the fire of fever, 
or, indeed, any ordinary attack of domestic 
illness. For the lime with its caustic touch, 
like a chemical magician, seizes every speck of 
organic matter adhering to the walls, and 


|swallows them up with its invisible mouth, 


like the good genius of the house. It is the 
most perfect scavenger, only:does its business 
without horse or cart, bell or dustman. 
Another hint. When you come home at 
night, with your shoes or clothes wet, change 
them if you have a change, and if not, rather 
sit by the fire wrapped up in a blanket than 
remain in the sweltering garments. Their 
moisture is often fatal. Do not delay to get 
every article of clothing dry before you put 
them on again next morning. Damp clothes 
are almost as dangerous as damp beds. The 
moisture of wet shoes or clothes rapidly evapo- 
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rates, and, as it evaporates, carries off with it 
more than belongs to it,—to wit, the necessary 
heat of the body, which makes us feel cold. The 
evaporation absorbs the heat so largely and 
rapidly from the surface of the body, that its 
temperature is lowered below its natural 
standard; hence the injury to health,—often 
fatal injury, too. For when the temperature 
of the body falls below its natural standard, 
the balance of the circulation is destroyed. 
The chill drives in the blood from the surface 
upon the internal organs, which, oppressed by 
this increased pressure of blood, like an over- 
loaded boat, capsize, and in many ways make 
shipwreck of health and life. Some damage 
is done every time your wet feet are neglected, 
but because some parties escape a severe fit of 
illness, or of disease ending in death, they take 
no heed of these small matters, which conse- 
quently become great, and sometimes even 
fatal matters, by being overlooked. 

Work, singing, and reading aloud, or baw)- 
ing in the streets, make us feel hungry, 
because they increase respiration ; and as more 
oxygen is thus introduced into the lungs, our 
fuod-fuel is more rapidly consumed; just as 
coals are more quickly burned by being blown 
up by a common fire bellows. For a similar 
reason we feel less hungry during the night 
than in the daytime, because as we breathe 
more slowly during sleep, therefore less 
oxygen is introduced into the lungs to con- 
sume the food-fuel. For the same reason we 
need warmer clothing by night than by day, 
because our bodies are colder, in consequence 
of our slower breathing, which retards animal 
combustion, like taking off the blast from a 
furnace, or ceasing to blow the fire. Besides 
which, as a rule, the temperature at night is 
lower than by day. On the same ground we 
like strong, and even gross meat, in winter, 
because the strong meat and grease contain 
large portions of carbon and hydrogen, which 
produce a larger amount of heat when burned 
in the blood than any other kind of food; and 
the body needs more fuel in cold weather, to 
keep up the same amount of animal heat, just 
as a room wants a larger fire to keep it warm 
in a frost than in milder weather. This ac- 
counts forthe godt with which the Esquimaux 
swallow the most disgusting train oil and 
whale blubber, because these substances con- 
tain large proportions of carbon and hydrogen, 
which are exceedingly combustible, and the 
animal heat of the bodies which feed on them 
is increased by the greasy nature of their food. 

Labour and exercise induce health. Men 
who from any cause, whether from the indo- 
lence of wealth or of mendicity, do not take 





worse evils than any which need fall to the lot 
of the labouring man. It is a remarkable fact, 
drawn from the statistics of life insurance, that 
the lives of the labouring and mechanical class 
are better lives for the purposes of insurance 
than the lives of the upper class, by more than 
one-half of the rate of mortality. 

How is this? I know not, unless there are 
more men stuffed to death than starved to 
death. 

I must say a few words on the great advan- 
tage of your joining some well-ordered and fairly 
managed Mutual Benefit Society. There is a 
first-class institution of the kind, called “ The 
Mutual Provident Alliance,” Albion Place, 
Blackfriars, which I can thoroughly recom- 
mend, being personally acquainted with it. 
The Homes in the Alley would be all the 
better for a weekly allowance in sickness, and 
the help of a surgeon when the father is laid 
by from work. Any man can easily secure 
for himself these advantages at a very trifling 
amount of monthly contributions. How I wish 
the wives, and young maidens who will be 
wives by and by, would take up this question 
of friendly societies! Wives, give your hus- 
bands no peace till they make some provision 
for those periods of sickness to which all are 
liable, and which paralyze the workman and 
his family. Maidens, whenever a certain in- 
teresting question is asked you by a suitor for 
your affections, before you answer, ask him 
this,—‘“ Are you insured against sickness or 
death?” And if he is not so, tell him you 
wonder at his assurance in seeking a wife till 
he has made some provision for his nurse, or, 
may be, his widow. Be member of no man’s 
family who is not himself a member of a Pro- 
vident Society. 

In concluding this brief address let me 
press upon you a point which one would think 
the least necessary to press upon any class of 
folks, viz., the duty, the policy, and the wis- 
dom of taking care of yourselves. You think 
you do so, and, after your fashion, perhaps you 
do; but the best means of taking care of your- 
selves is to take care of your homes. A man’s 
home is his outer self——as much part and 
parcel of his well-being as the shell of an 
oyster. If the oyster lets in never so small a 
particle of grit, or if the shell becomes bruised 
or imperfect in any way, the comfort of the 
poor fish is at an end; it slowly and miserably 
frets itself to death. The dredger brings up 
perhaps a pair of shells, but nothing more than 
dead fish is inside. In other words, the oyster 
becomes a victim to its damaged and uncom- 
fortable home. Many’men, and women and 
children too, suffer like the oyster in health, 





sufficient exercise, expose themselves to even | 


comiort, peace, and length of days, from the 
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damage done to their shells, z. e., to their} family wealth. “The voice of joy and thanks- 
homes, by their own slovenliness and careless- | giving is in the dwellings of the righteous. 
ness, in not attending to small matters which, | Christianity brings in with it a train of per- 
in their aggregate, make up all the difference;sonal and domestic virtues. Grace, like 
between healthy and happy, and unhealthy and | Aaron’s rod, swallows up all other rods that 
unhappy homes. From want of attention to| vex and plague us. I never knew a Christian 
these apparent trifles light as air, in the way|home to be an uncomfortable one from any 
of sufficient ventilation and pure water, disease | | cause. The pious wife is the weaver of the 
becomes a permanent lodger in your houses. | family woof, whence she derives her suggestive 
And more is the pity, for the rent he pays is| title; and the husband verifies the etymology 
in the shape of fathers and mothers, sons and /of his in being the house-band, binding all his 
daughters, being rent asunder by the inex- | house as with cords of love and in the bond of 
cable hand of untimely and gratuitous decease. peace. Their children love and honour them, 
That terrible word, fever, means foetid air, un-|and learn to bless God for both authors of 
wholesome water, and untidy personal habits. | their being, who, through his grace, are the 
It is a popular saying concerning the dead, | crowning jewels of their homes. That family 
“ He died for want of breath.” It is often too] is respected, and neighbours are ever ready to 
true. The want of fresh air to breathe is con- sympathize with them in their trials, and to 
stantly the remote cause of death. But the| help them in their times of need. The estima- 
difficulty is to persuade people that there is| tion in which their characters are held illus- 
any harm in anything which does not inflict a/ trates the promise, “Them that honour Me I 
direct and palpable mischief. If a man coolly| will honour.” Days and nights begun and 
walked into your house and garotted you in| ended with God secure his heavenly benedic- 
the midst of your wife and children (which | tion, and through that Satan has no power to 
some of the scoundrels have impudence, as well | hurt them. He sees “ the seal of the servants 
as villany, enough to attempt to do), the whole| of God in their foreheads,’ and can no more 
family would be up in arms. Mother would| touch them than the furious men of Nazareth 
fly at his face, the children would drop on him} could lay hands on their Lord when “He 
with poker and tongs, and the whole circle; passed through the midst of them, and went 
would be in an uproar till they had rescued | his way.” ‘“ Who is he that shall harm you, if 
the prey from the destroyer. There is a secret | ye be followers of that which is good?” The 
and sure, though slower process of garotting | heads of such families, accustomed to take 
going on, silently suffocating the organs of| advice on “the weightier matters of the law,” 
respiration, poisonously affecting the throat,|do not omit “the mint and anise” of minor 
lungs, stomach, and brain of the unconscious | duties. They are not above being cautioned 
victim to household disorder and malaria; yet|on the smallest points of domestic economy. 
not a cry is raised, not a step taken to arrest|They know “how great a matter a little fire 
the delinquent habits. All the while baby is | kindleth,” and make conscience of small neg- 
feebly and plaintively sobbing itself off to sleep | lects to intercept the occurrence of great mis- 
in the little grave at the cemetery, and mother’s | chiefs. Hence clean homes will be the pleasant 
face gets thinner and paler month by month,|tabernacles of clean hearts, and their order 
and father’ s asthma grows wheezier, and his | and harmony a happy reflex of “ the great 
cough hoarser and more significant, as if it were | peace they have who love God’s law.” 
a voice of friendly warning, entreating them | I would I could persuade some of my 
all to look round the house, and see what is | | humbler readers to make the experiment im- 
amiss, what wants altering, what can be| | plied in these suggestions fairly for one month. 
mended in the habits of the family; begging | Begin, if you never have begun, or unhappily 
them to look at once, without appealing to Acts| have discontinued, the rule of family prayer 
of Parliament, landlords, or municipal boards,| and reading of the Scriptures. The father at 
and see what they can do, and do immediately, | home at the prayer hour early enough to take 
without expense and without difficulty; and|in the children before they go to bed, secures 
they will be astonished to find how much they | his early rest also, and it stands between him 
can do, and will realize the comfort of it when | and the plague of the public-house. You would 
done, and the credit, the independence, and good | not have the heart to adjourn from the Bible 
sense of having done it themselves. to the bowling-green; from your little one’s 
None of us know what we can do until we; innocent hymns to the roystering songs of the 
try. No man knows what the blessing of God|alehouse; from the sacred associations of 
can enable us to do until we ask for it.| prayer to the ungodly and debasing ribaldry 
“Prayer moves the hand of Him who moveth | of the sensual and profane. And let the wife 
all things.” Family worship is the secret of and mother do her part cheerfully and indus- 
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triously to second her husband's efforts. Let 
nothing untidy or unclean disgust him with a 
home as unhomely as a fireside without a fire. 
Keep yourself, the house, and the children neat 
and orderly, with as much comfort as may be 


and all bless God for the lovingkindness 
towards his servants which “maketh them 
households like a flock of sheep,”’ with the eye 
of the Shepherd ever on the fold, and ever 
“leading them into green pastures, and making 












































within your means, that you may one and all | them to lie down beside still waters.”’ 
take an honest pride in one another, and one J. B. OWEN. 
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Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

And Saturday’s child works hard for its living. 
But the child that is born on Christmas day 

Is fair, and wise, and good, and gay.” 





THERE exist in Devonshire peculiar rites and | 
customs bound up with every stage of human | 
life, extending from the cradle to the grave. | 
Those who have mixed much with the peasantry | 
of that county, and have had opportunities of Respecting the rite of confirmation, it is 
inquiring into their legends and customs, will said that a preference is generally felt through- 
find in these remote places a vast mass of super- | out England for the touch of the bishop's right 
stition holding its ground most tenaciously. | hand over the left. This superstition prevails 
It may be worth while to bring together in a/ extensively among the lower orders of Devon- 
brief article some instances which illustrate the | shire. Thus a poor woman of Exeter presented 
variety of these local rites; not merely for the| herself not long ago as a candidate for con- 
amusement of our readers, but also to show how | firmation to one of the clergy of that city, who 
much our rustic neighbours still need, even in| ‘recollected that she had been confirmed only 
this age of religions knowledge, the entrance|three years before. On his taxing her with 
into their minds of that “ Word which giveth | this she could not deny it, but pleaded that 
light, even understanding to the simple.” the bishop had then placed his left hand upon 
pt good deal of this may be traced to the|her head, and she had been so uneasy in conse- 
practice of our heathen ancestors; as the cus- quence ever since, that she wanted to try her 
tom of eating hot cross buns on “Good Friday,” |luck again. In other parts of England the evil 
and the term which marks the great festival of connected with the left hand is more distinctly 
our Church at “ Easter,” have their origin in|defined; the unfortunate recipients of the rite 
the ancient worship of Astarte, in honour of|so administered being doomed on the spot to a 
whom, as Queen of Heaven, our Saxon fore- |life of single blessedness. 
fathers used to bake and offer up a particular! To pass from the rite of confirmation to that 
kind of cake. The late Archbishop Whately |of marriage, we find this the nucleus of a vast 
says, “It is a marvel to many, and seems to |store of legendary lore in all parts of England. 
them nearly incredible, that the Israelites'should | We recollect the first time we had to perform 
have gone after other gods, and yet the vulgar | that interesting ceremony some years ago in a 
in most parts of Christendom are actually small town in Devonshire. The united ages of 
serving the gods of their heathen ancestors.|the happy pair amounted to upwards of 140 
But then they do not call them gods, but fairies | years, and in addition the bride had the misfor- 
or bogies, and they do not apply the word wor- tune of being nearly stone deaf. We shall 
ship to their veneration of them, nor sacrifice never forget the way in which she responded 
to their offerings. And this slight change of to the important question, “Wilt thou have 
name keeps most people in ignorance of a fact |this man to be thy wedded husband?” and 
that is before their eyes.” ‘which we only succeeded in making her hear 
To begin with the dawn of life, the nursery | by bawling into her ear as loud as possible. 
has a certain amount of legendary lore pecu-| When at length she comprehended the nature 
liar to itself. The future character and fortune | of the query, she responded with a sort of grin, 
of the newly born may be divined from the day |“ Ees-fay.” Those who know how the expres- 
of the week on which the babe is ushered into |sion “ Yes, by my faith,” sounds when uttered 


| the world. Mrs. Bray, in her “Traditions of|by a Devonshire crone will readily understand 


Devonshire,” says that the following nursery 'the difficulty we found in restraining our risible 
rhymes are well known in the neighbourhood | faculties on the occasion of this new version of 
of Tavistock :— the good old Saxon response as it stands in 
\the Book of Gommon Prayer, “I will.” 

The following rhymes show the importance 
of choosing an auspicious day for the ceremony 
according to the popular belief :— 


“ Monday’s child is fair of face, 
Tuesday's child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
And Thursday’s child has far to go. 
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‘“‘ Monday for wealth, Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all: 
Thursday for losses, Friday for crosses, 
And Saturday no luck at all.” 


The unsuitableness of Lent for marrying and 
giving in marriage is bitterly expressed by a 
couplet which has currency in our rural dis- 
tricts :— 

“ Tf you marry in Lent, 
You will live to repent.” 

Lent being over, the Easter festival affords 
a favourable time for the happiest event in 
man’s life. Mr. Baring Gould, a great authority 
in “ Devonshire Legends,” relates an anecdote 
in reference to Easter customs. On one occa- 
sion, when her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools 
was visiting Warrington during Easter week, 
“the lasses, seeing a timorous spectacled par- 
son walking down the street, with one accord 
heaved him, and carried him in their arms 
through the town. The terror and agony of 
the poor inspector were something awful. The 
more he struggled the closer he was hugged, 
while an occasional smack from the lips of a 
vigorous mill girl blanched his cheek and made 
his rumpled hair stand on end. He firmly 
believed that his character was irretrievably 
ruined. On another Easter Monday one of my 
friends was lifted and kissed till he was black 
in the face by a party of coal-pit women.” 

The custom of “ heaving ” at Easter was not 
confined to rustics in the olden times, for it 
appears to have been practised by ladies of 
gentle blood in the thirteenth century. Thus 
on Kaster Monday, a.p. 1290, in the court of 
Edward L., it is recorded that “seven” (emblem 
of perfection) of the queen’s ladies of honour 
invaded the king’s private chamber to perform 
the customary feat of “ heaving” the monarch 
in his chair; and from these fair hands he 
could not be released until he had paid a fine 
of forty shillings to each. 

The belief that the sun dances at its rising 
on Easter morn, peeps out in many parts of 
the country, as well as in Yorkshire and the 
north. Devonshire maidens in the neighbour- 
hood of Dartmoor used to rise betimes on 
Easter morn, and go out in parties at sunrise 
for the purpose of seeing “the Lamb in the 
sun,” which some invariably declared they 
saw; though others were content with seeing 
a confirmation of the popular notion that the 
sun on that morn used to dance in commemo- 
ration of the joyous event of the Resurrection. 
There is an evident allusion to this in an old 
ballad by Sir John Suckling, where the size of 
a lady’s foot is the subject of his ode :-— 

And underneath her petticoat, 
Her little feet slid in and out 
Asif they feared the light; 


And then she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 

There is ancther custom peculiar to Deyon- 
shire at this particular season of the year. In 
some parts of the county the poor always plant 
their crops, especially peas, on Good Friday, 
saying they were sure to grow “ goody.” 

A distinctive observance of Good Friday 
must have once prevailed there of avery singu- 
lar nature, as the following incident will prove. 
The rector of a country parish not far from 
Exeter was startled one day by this inquiry 
from a Sunday scholar,—“ Please, sir, why do 
people break clomb [%. e., crockery] on Good 
Friday?” The rector was fairly nonplussed ; 
but he was a good deal struck by learning sub- 
sequently that it is the custom in the island 
of Corfu for the inhabitants on that day to 
fling potsherds down a steep rock, uttering 
imprecations on the traitor Judas Iscariot. 

This connection of olden customs with Scrip- 
ture events reminds us of the ashen fagot 
which is so commonly seen on the hearth at 
Christmas-time in Devonshire, and which, ac- 
cording to a popular legend, is accounted for 
by the notion that the Saviour, when an infant 
at Bethlehem, was first washed and dressed by 
a fire of ashwood. 

In Devonshire, as elsewhere, superstition 
may be said to intrude largely into the physi- 
cian’s province, and to offer relief for every ill 
to which flesh is heir by means which science 
declines to recognise, viz., by charms and spells. 
Thus for warts, the schoolboy’s earliest trouble, 
a Devonshire lad has the choice of various 
modes of relief. He may take a large black 
snail, rub the wart carefully with it, and then 
throw the poor creature against a thorn hedge, 
confident that as it perishes on one of the 
twigs the warts will disappear. Or he may 
take a new pin, cross the warts with it nine 
times, and fling it over the left shoulder; or 
cut an apple in two, rub the warts with each 
part, restore the apple to its normal state by 
tying it tight together, and then bury it, con- 
fident that as the apple decays the warts will 
disappear. Sometimes a wheat stalk is selected 
with as many knots as there are warts in the 
hand ; they repeat over it the name of the per- 
son afflicted, and then bury it with like satis- 
factory results. A Devonshire clergyman 
pleads guilty to having cured his brother of 
some stubborn warts by means of such a charm, 
adding, “ Gipsies charm away warts. I have 
known an instance of their curing them in 
this way. I know, too, a curious case of the 
kind substantiated by the master and boys of 
Marlborough Grammar School. A boy had his 


hands covered with warts, which disfigured 
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him most unpleasantly. As the lad passed 
the window of an old woman in the town who 
dabbled a little in charms and spells, she looked 
out and called to him to count his warts. He 
did so, and told her the exact number. ‘ By 
such a day,’ said she, naming a day within the 
fortnight, ‘they shall be all gone.’ She shut 


the window, and the boy passed on, and by the | 


day indicated every one of the warts which had 
troubled him for years was gone.” 

Deyonshire possesses various talismans for 
other diseases besides warts. In the parish 
of Thurshelton there is an elderly dame who 
possesses a bluish-green stone, called the 
“kenning stone,’ which is considered an in- 
fallible receipt for, and much resorted to by 
the country people who are troubled with sore 
eyes. So for toothache there is a remedy in 
use at Tavistock, which may be effectual, but 
must be anything but pleasant, for it consists 
in biting a tooth out of a skull in the church- 
yard, and keeping it always in the pocket 
until the pain disappears. The touch of a 
parson’s hand, like the royal touch for the 
king’s evil of which Dr. Johnson makes men- 
tion, when as a lad he was taken to the stately 
Queen Anne, is still considered most efficacious 
in some places in Devonshire. The present in- 
cumbent of a small parish on Dartmoor has 
the reputation of performing remarkable cures 
with his hand, and has succeeded in curing a 
child at Okehampton of an ugly wen in the 
throat in this manner, when the doctor had 
been of no use. 


‘at last in bringing down the arm of one of 
ithem, and had parried it home in triumph. 
| Part of this relic had been pulverized, mixed 
'with lard, and applied to the sore, though 
|without much result, as we may reasonably 
conclude. If, however, such a practice has 
been general with Devonshire rustics, the 
dilapidated state of the magnificent facade of 
Exeter Cathedral need not be laid altogether 
to the charge of the Cromwellian army, as is 
generally done. 

Witchcraft may be said to lie at the root of 
many of the practices in Devon for the cure of 
disease; a belief which was once universal 
throughout Christendom, and effected much 
wrong and suffering on a multitude of inno- 
cent persons. The race of white witches in 
that county is not yet extinct, and one died 
not long ago at Bovey Tracey who by no 
means deserved such a designation. She was 
accused of “overlooking” her neighbour's 
pigs, so that her son, if ever betrayed into a 
quarrel with her, used always to say before 
they parted, “Mother, mother, spare my 
pigs!” And this son came to avery remark- 
able end, for while leading a cart through the 
river Teign, he stopped to rest his horse, and 
while arranging something about his cart, it 
turned over upon him, so that he was im- 
prisoned in the water and drowned. The 
neighbours recollected his having “had words”’ 
with his mother when they last met, and were 
not slow in laying his death to her cha~ge. « 

A case of witchcraft is said to have occurred 











The following striking instance of the power | 
of superstition among the lower orders in| 
Devonshire used to be related by the late Dr. | 
Walker, of Teignmouth :—About twenty years | 
ago he had under his care a poor woman of | 
that place, who was suffering from an exten- 
sive sore on the breast. On the occasion of | 
one of his visits he was surprised to find the 
entire surface of the wound covered with a 
sort of gritty substance, and a good deal of | 
inflammation in consequence. In vain he 
asked what they had been putting on the 
wound, as the only reply he could get was, | 
“Nothing at all, sir;” until, by continually 
urging them to speak the truth, the husband 
of the woman, rolling a huge stone from under 
the bed, muttered, in genuine Devonshire 
phrase, “ Nothing but Peter’s stone, sir, and | 
here he is.” On further inquiry, it appeared | 
that, incited by the neighbours, who had de- 
clared his wife was not getting as well as she 
should have done, the poor fellow had walked 
by night from Teignmouth to Exeter, had 
flung stones against the figures on the west 
front of the cathedral (which’ is called St. 
Petex’s by the common people), had succeeded 











at Cheriton Bishop, a village near Exeter, not 
very long ago, when a young girl in delicate 
health was considered to have been bewitched 
by an old woman of the place, and everybody 
said that the only cure for her would be an 
application of the witch’s blood. The giri’s 
friends, therefore, laid wait for the poor old 
woman, seized her when she was alone and 
unprotected, scratched her with a nail till the 
blood flowed, some drops of which were col- 
lected. They carried this home, and smeared 
the sick girl with it; and the recovery, which 
took place in course of time, was attributed to 


| this application. 


A similar case of witchcraft occurred at 
Axbridge, a village in the adjoining county of 
Somerset, as recently as August, 1867. Ann 
Davis was summoned before the magistrates 
for cutting Elizabeth Williams with a knife. 
The defence was, in effect, that the injury had 
been inflicted as a counter-charm to the spells 
of the prosecutrix. Davis acknowledged that 
she had “scratched’’ Williams with a pin, 
believing that if she drew blood the latter 
would have no power over her. She affirmed 
that Williams was always “hagging”’ her to 
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death. (“Hagging” signifies the employment 
of magical power to the detriment of another.) 


| Davis declared that Williams was a witch,— 
| that Williams had caused her to be thrown 
| from a cart, and had also killed her cat and 


her donkey. In this belief, and also in full 
faith as to the remedial virtue of bloodletting, 
the prisoner concealed a knife, lay in wait for 
the prosecutrix, engaged her in conversation, 
and cut her arm in three places, with the hope 
that the charm would be effectually destroyed. 

At Bratton Clovelly, another Devonshire 
village, a farmer’s cows were so charmed, that 
his milk yielded neither cream nor butter. 
He declared on oath that he had put whole 
fagots on the fire, but the milk would not 
boil,—a sure proof that somebody must have 
bewitched it. He therefore resorted to the 
well-known “white witch” of Exeter, who 
advised him to make a fire with sticks gathered 
out of four parishes, and set the milk thereon. 
The witch would then look in at the window, 
and the charm would be broken. The man 
did as he was ordered, collecting wood from 
the four parishes of Lew Trenchard, Germans- 
week, Broadwood Wigger, and Thurshelton. 
As soon as the milk was placed on the fire 
thus made it boiled over; the witch peeped 
in at the window, “spaking words” and 
muttering to herself as she retired, and the 
charm was effectually broken. 

One of the old customs peculiar to Devon- 
shire farms, but which is now fast disappear- 
ing with the progress of the times, is connected 
with that joyous season, the close of the har- 
vest, and termed “crying the neck,” when the 
reapers make their games in honour of the 
Spirit of the Harvest; a vestige probably of 
the ancient Druidical festival sacred to Godo, 
the British Ceres (so frequently mentioned in 
the bardic poems), whose rites were observed 
at that period of the year. The custom still 
practised at Bideford, North Devon, is as 


| follows :— 


At the close of the day, when the reapers 
have completed their cutting, the whole party 
collect in a circle, with the smartest man stand- 
ing in the centre, who, after having gathered a 


* Anecka, anecka, anecka, 
We ha’en, we ha’en, we ha’en, 
God sa’en, God sa’en, God sa’en.”’ 


It is sung very slowly, and takes in character 
very much the form of a prayer, except that it is 
strangely blended with a wild laugh as a finale. 
When they have finished, the centre man starts 
for home as fast as he can go, dashes into the 
kitchen, and hangs the “neck” to a hook in 
the ceiling, while the female portion of the 
household try to prevent this by throwing 
water over the bearer, and wetting the “neck” 
if they can. If they succeed, he is laughed at, 
and made the butt of the evening; if not, he 
betomes the cynosure of the party, and receives 
an extra allowance of beer for his successful 
feat. : 

Respecting the different superstitions which 
prevail in Devon, it is curious to observe the 
popular traditions about the Prince of evil 
spirits, the veritable Satan, who is supposed to 
assume on various oceasions the ‘form of a 
black ram with fiery eyes and long horns, or 
of a bull, or a goat or horse, a large dog or a 
brindled cat. He can assume all shapes 
except those of the lamb and the dove. A 
little girl on the borders of Dartmoor men- 
tioned this not long ago to a lady, adding, “ He 
can’t make himself look like they, because of 
Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit.” This is 
certainly a truer view of man’s great enemy 
than that entertained by a Sussex lad, who 
told a clergyman that if a letter were placed 
under the pillow at night, offering to the devil 
to sell one’s soul, the letter-would be gone in 
the morning, and half a crown found in its 
place. 

The mention of Dartmoor reminds us natu- 
rally of the many popular traditions connected 
with those barren hills and cheerless moors, 
which naturally engender superstitious fears, and 
which have resolved themselves into the belief 
of a spectral pack of dogs, or “ Wisht hounds,” 
as they are called, from Wodin or Wunsch, cor- 
| rupted into “ Wisht,” and led on by a huntsman 
'who guides his pack over the wild wastes of 
|Dartmoor. This spectral pack of “ Wisht,” or 





| handful of the finest ears of corn, proceeds to tie | “ Gabriel” hounds, as they are called in York- 


| 





them in a small bundle, and then to weave nine shire, are described as monstrous human-headed 
or ten straws into a plait in three places, and to | dogs, who traverse the air, and are often heard 
form bows or loops down the sheaf about four- | though seldom seen. Mr. Holland, of Sheffield, 
teen inches, when the “neck” is cut square 'in a letter dated March 28th, 1861, alludes to 
off. He then takes the “neck” in his hands, | this wild hunt :—‘“I can never forget the im- 
and, bending low to the earth, commences with | pression made upon my own mind when once 
@ low voice, which he gradually swells to full} arrested by the cry of these Gabriel hounds as 
power, to sing the following words, allowing|I passed the parish church of Sheffield, one 
the voice to drop at the end of each repetition, ; densely dark and very still night. The sound 
all present joining, and the centre one bending | was like the questing of a dozen beagles on the 
low as the voices are lowered :— foot of a race, but not so loud, and highly sugges- 
I. I 
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tive of ideas of thesupernatural.” . Mr. Yarrel, the 
distinguished ornithologist, in his “ Curiosities 
of Natural History,” accounts for these unearthly 
sounds upon more philosophic principles, by 
supposing them to proceed from the bean-reese 
coming southwards in large flocks on the ap- 
proach of winter from Scotland and the north. 
They choose dark nights for their migration, 
and utter aloud a very peculiar cry, which has 
been heard in all parts of England, and has 
given rise to innumerable superstitious tales. 
In Yorkshire the phenomenon assumes 
another name and character. It is there called 
“ Gabble-racket,” and considered to be the souls 
of unbaptized children doomed to flit restlessly 
around their paternal abode. The belief that 
such children have no rest after death is com- 
mon to many lands; and we have heard of a 
servant in a clergyman’s family which lived at 
Chudleigh, on the borders of Dar‘moor, asking 
her mistress whether what the people said was 
really true about the souls of unbaptized babies 
wandering in the air till the judgment day. 
In Germany this notion respecting the souls of 
unbaptized babies is connected with the legend 
of the Wild Hunt, which is evidently the same 
as the “ Gabriel” hounds of the north, and the 
“Wisht” hounds of Dartmoor. The myste- 
rious lady, Frau Bertha, is always represented 
as being attended with troops of unbaptized 
children, whom she takes with her when she 
joins the Wild Huntsman, and sweeps with 
him and his wild pack across the wintry sky. 
Wordsworth speaks of this in one of his plain- 
tive sonnets. He tells of a peasant, poor and 
aged, yet endowed— an 


“With ample sovereignty of eye and ear; 
Rich were his walks with supernatural cheer : 
He the seven birds hath seen that never part, 
Seen the seven whistlers on their nightly rounds, 
And counted them! And oftentimes will start, 
For overhead are sweeping Gabriel’s hounds, 
Doomed with their impious lord, the flying hart, 
To chase for ever on aérial grounds.” 


Turning from the spectral pack of hounds 
which hunt the wilds of Dartmoor and Germany 
alike, to apparitions of our own kith and kin, it 
may be safely affirmed that Devonshire is a 
country rich in ghostly literature, and pre- 
eminent in its legends from the land of spirits. 
In the early part of the last century the great- 
grandfather of the present Sir Bourchier Wrey, 
then.a child, was taken together with his younger 
brother to spend his Christmas holidays at Hein- 
ton Court, in North Devon, at that time pos- 
sessed by the Bassett family. On the evening 
of their arrival, when the governess was watch- 
ing over her sleeping charge, the lady’s atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by a figure reflected 


in the looking-glass of a gentleman in.a court 
appeared to be standing beside her. In, mute 


silently kept his post, until after a few moments 
of mutual inspection he vanished in a china 
closet and was seen no more. On the following 
morning the lady of the house asked the gover- 
ness how she had slept, and on hearing of her 
ghostly adventure, took her to the large picture- 
gallery of the house, and asked if she could point 
out‘any one there who resembled her visitor of 
the previous night. This she at once detected 
in the picture of a tall handsome gentleman 
dressed in a court costume of blue and silver, 
precisely like the one she had already seen. 
Lady Bassett. turned the conversation after 
mentioning that there were some painful stories 
connected with his history, and making her a 
present of a court dress * which once belonged 
to the individual in question; but. lost no time 
in sending for seven neighbouring parsons, who 
succeeded so effectually in laying the ghost that 
he was never again seen in the purlieus of 
Heinton Court. 

Do our readers wish to learn the process by 
which Devonshire ghosts in the last century, 
and for aught we know in this as well, were 
safely “laid”? Listen, then, to the following 
tale :— 

In the year 17—, a clergyman taking pos- 
session of a living on the confines of Dartmoor 
found it necessary to obtain a little more elbow- 
room for his humble cot. He enlarged his 
only parlour, added a drawing-room, and two 
or three more bedrooms. These necessary im- 
provements gave great satisfaction to his wifeand 
children; but there was one interested person 
whom he had omitted to consult—the spirit 
of his predecessor, an old gentleman who had 
outlived all his family, and passed many solitary 
years in the house. The consequences of this 
neglect were soon apparent. Sounds were 
heard of an evening as though a figure in a 
long gown were sweeping in and out of the 
rooms, and particularly in the dining-room, 
where the old vicar had spent the last years of 
his life, sitting over the fire or pacing up and 
down in his gown and slippers. These mys- 
terious sounds began at nightfall and continued 
till morning. Uneasiness pervaded the house- 
hold. Servants gave warning and left, and no 
one was willing to come in their places.. The 
children fell ill and were sent away for change 
of air; the anxious mother speedily followed, to 

* The writer has this court dress now in‘ his posses- 
sion, given him by a descendant of the heroine of the 
tale. It is a singularly rich brocaded silk dress of blue 
and silver, just such a one as we might expect to see 





at Whitehall during the reign of the “ merrie monarch.” 


costume consisting of blue and silver, which | 




















astonishment she gazed at the intruder, who | 
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GOING HOME. 





see how they were getting on; and so the vicar 
was left alone at the mercy of his predecessor’s 
ghost. 

At first he bore up bravely, but one Satur- 
day night, while sitting up late preparing for 
his work on the morrow, the “pad, pad, pad,” 
of the muffled tread struck so painfully upon 
his,ear that he could bear it no longer. He 
started up, opened the window, jumped out, 
and made the best of his way to ih2 nearest 
farm, where dwelt his churchwarden, a worthy 
Dartmoor farmer. There the bewildered vicar 
found a hearty welcome, and when he told his 
tale in a hesitating sort of way, attributing it 
all to the weakness of his nerves, his host de- 
clared at once his belief that the old vicar must 
be at the bottom of it all, just because of the 
alterations in the house he had lived in so 
many years. “ He never could abide changes,” 
said the farmer; “but he’s had his day, and 
you should have yours now. He must be laid, 
that’s certain ; and if you'll go away next week 
to your missus and the young people, I'll see 
to it.” 

And see to it he quickly did. A jury of seven 
clergymen was conyoked without delay, and six 


they not all old acquaintances of the ghost, so 
that he knew all their tricks? The spirit 
could afford to defy them ; it was not worth his 
while to blow their candles out. But the seventh 
parson was a stranger and a scholar fresh 
from Oxford. In his hand the light went out 
at once. He was clearly the man to lay the 
ghost, and he did not shrink from the import- 
ant task; he laid it at once, and in a beer-barrel. 

But now a fresh difficulty arose. What was 
to be done with the beer-barrel‘and its myste- 
rious tenant? Where could it be placed secure 
from any profane hand, which might be tempted 
to tap the barrel and thus set free the ghost ? 
Nothing occurred to the assembled party but 
to roll the beer-barrel into a corner of the room, 
and send for the village mason to enclose it 
with bricks and mortar. As soon as this was 
done the room looked very odd with one corner 
cut off. . Uniformity could alone be attained 
by filling up the other three corners in a simi- 
lar manner, by which means the ghost would 
be safer if no one knew the exact corner in 
which he was safely laid. So the other corners 
were blocked up with success; and the ghost 
of the old Dartmoor vicar was at length laid to 





of the number sat for half an hour each with 
a candle in his hand, which burnt out its time, 
showing plainly that no one of them could lay 
the ghost. 


| 


But this was no wonder, for were | 


GOING 


FOUNDED 


rest. What matters it if the room be of a 
somewhat quaint shape? The parsonage has 
never been haunted since. 

B. W. SAVILE. 


HOME. 


ON FACT, 


[The youthful and gifted writer of these lines has herself “gone home.” She departed to be with Christ on the sixth of 


December, 1867. We shall have a melancholy pleasur 
which Miss Vowell had kindly prepared for us.—Ep.] 


Tux fields sloped downward to the sand, 
The yellow sand sloped to the sea, 

While, creeping up towards the land, 
The clear waves sparkled ceaselessly. 


The sunshine of a summer noon 
Threw slanting shadows on the bay, 

From mighty rocks around it strewn ; | 
And farther in the distance lay, 


Amid green woods, a hamlet white, 
Where thin smoke rising peacefully 
Gave promise of a morrow bright 
As was the day now passing by. 
We met her as we wandering strayed— 
Her pitcher poised upon her head,— 
A little blue-eyed, fair-haired maid, } 
O’er whom six summers scarce had sped. 


Her footsteps tracked 


e in giving in our magazine some cleverly written papers 


‘* Now tell us truly, little child, 
. Where all alone you fearless roam,” 
Pointing across the rocky wild, 

She simply said, ‘‘I’m going home.” 


Oh! in that home the summer night 
Were sorrow and dim weeping eyes, 

That long sore for the morning light, 
Yet dread on what that sun may rise. 


The little one, the household’s pride, 
Was missing when the evening fell ; 

Vainly they watch to see her glide, 
Returning down the woodland dell. 


They found her when the tide was low, 
All in the summer morning clear; 

On rude rock pressed her marble brow, 
And darkly hung her sunny hair. 


by eager waves, 


While o’er the far-spread sands they roam, 
From where the sea the sharp rock laves 


She had “ gone home.” 


K, VOWELL. 
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Ir was remarked of Sir Walter Scott that he|at last he was safely on the land—too long a 


| never could be drawn into an argument, but|denizen of the valley's cold mist to be an 


when the debate was waxing warm, he would arrogant. witness of his fellows’ struggles 
turn it off with an anecdote which illustrated who had not, like himself, yet reached the 
without clenching the point in dispute. Our) sunlit hill, 
purpose, in these pages, is not to descend into | . 
the arena of polemics, but to present to the| 


reader an autobiographical contrast, which will | ee Ra ai 


| illustrate the two sides of the controversy be-| It is scarcely twenty summers since there 


t~een scepticism and faith which is agitating might have been seen at Rugby school a youth 
£6 many minds and hearts. of fifteen—just entering on his course of four 


| © Lord Bacon, in his essay on “Truth,” quotes | years,—quiet and prepossessing in manner, 


‘ 


| an aphorism of an ancient poet, that while it | scrupulously steady and diligent in his studies, 


is a pleasure to stand upon the shore and to/and already burning with a thirst for literary 
see ships tossed upon the sea, and a pleasure | distinction and worldly aggrandizement. So 


| to stand in the window of a castle and see a| earnest was he in his work, that at the close of 


battle and the adventures thereof below, no | his terms he carried off one of the chief honours. 
pleasure is comparable to the standing on the| He was never known to be found fault with, 
vantage-ground of truth—a hill not to be com-/nor was he often corrected in any mistake. 
manded, and where the air is always clear and| Well read in history and general literature, he 
serene,—and to see the errors and wanderings | likewise showed a cultivated taste in art. Not 
and mists and tempests in the vale below; and | only was his attendance at public worship re- 
he adds, “So always that this prospect be} gular, but he went to the Lord’s table. His 


| with pity, and not with a swelling of pride.” | manners, too, were gentle and refined, his feel- 





The man whom we are to introduce to the reader | ings warm and affectionate,—a highly sensitive 

had once been tossed too wildly on the sea of| temperament completing what might be termed 

error to be other than meekly thankful when | the delicacy of his character. Moreover, his 
1 
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sincerity was remarkable; he would have 
scorned a lie. 
But we must retrace a little his steps. 
Cowper, in his “Progress of Error,” has 
written, with all the pathos of one who himself 
had tasted the bitter cup,— 


“‘By what unseen and unsuspected arts 
The serpent Error twines round human hearts! 
Tell where she lurks, beneath what flowery shades, 
That not a glimpse of genuine light pervades, 
The poisonous, black, insinuating worm 
Successfully conceals her loathsome form.” 


Our friend shall himself disclose to us the 
course of the “insinuating worm.” “In my 
early childhood,” he writes, “I had some re- 
ligious impressions—lI can call them no more 
—stamped on my mind by my mother, who 
died before I was nine years old; but they were 
of a very imperfect kind, amounting to the 
acknowledgment of a God, a degree of reve- 
rence for the Bible, but a Unitarian view of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ; insomuch that I 
remember at a very early age arguing with 
some poor servants in our family against the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, showing them the 
text, ‘My Father is greater than I,’ which I 
thought very conclusive, and was not a little 
vain of displaying my powers in adducing.” 

During the five years which he spent at a 
private school before entering Rugby, he was 
“without God in the world.” He learned the 
collect and epistle, and went to church, and, 
first in his Latin, and afterwards in his Greek 
Testament, committed many passages to me- 
mory; but “I had no kind of really Christian 
instruction,” he tells us, “as far as I can judge 
in the retrospect; and so, as my mind opened 
out, I became, from being a godless child, a 
sceptical and unbelieving boy.” 

“ Heaven,” says the poet already quoted, con- 
cerning the sceptic’s inner life,— 


‘* Heaven from above, and conscience from within, 
Cries in his startled ear, Abstain from sin.” 


But our youth would not listen. ‘“ During 
this time,” says he, “my corrupt and wicked 
heart had sunk me into the lowest degradation. 
I did, I believe, mumble over some words of 
prayer night and morning; but I never read 
the Bivle by myself,—in fact, I did not believe 
it. Indeed—shocking to relate—I induced my 
most intimate friend, who up to this time had 
retained some religious impressions, to follow 
my example, and become (as, alas! he has re- 
mained) an infidel.” 

The time arrived when, according to the 
custom of the school, he was expected to come 
forward for confirmation. “I well remember,” 
he says, “my conscience smote me.” But there 





was no one faithful enough to deal with him 
face to face about his real state before God; 
and so, persuading himself that he had no 
course but to go through the form, he vowed 
on his own behalf to “renounce the devil, the 
world, and the flesh,” afraid (he adds) to an- 
nounce publicly to the master that he was an 
infidel. 

St. Augustine tells us how at school he 
“learned the wanderings of one Atneas, for- 
getful of his own,” and “wept for dead Dido 
because she killed herself for love, the while 
with dry eyes enduring his miserable self, dying 
among these things far from Him who was his 
life.’ Our youthful friend had a like experience. 
Only it seemed as if already the Lord was 
“hedging up his way with thorns,” that he 
might not “find his own paths.” Though an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature and a poetic 
visionary, he was uniformly unhappy. De- 
scribing one source of his wretchedness—a 
schoolfellow who was always vexing him, he 
says,— The misery which his cruelty some- 
times occasioned me cannot be expressed by 
too strong a term; it was torture—it was an- 
guish of soul—it was agony.” 

At Rugby he was less unhappy; but “the 
unclean spirit,’ he writes, “only kept itself 
quiet for a time, while it served its master’s 
purpose.” He came out now in the “earnest” 
type,—groping after truth, but not the truth 
from above. Cowper speaks of men who— 


‘Go wrong with an ingenious skill— 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will— 
And, with a clear and shining lamp supplied, 
First put it out, then take it for a guide.” 


In his leisure hours our friend was “conti- 
nually guessing at the riddle of truth.” Many 
were the books he journeyed through, com- 
prising the leading infidel publications of the 
day. It often put him in mind of that line in 
Virgil, describing Dido’s lonely and cheerless 
rambles in the shades below,— 


“‘ Longam incomitata videtur 
Tre viam.” 


Long and lonely indeed were the wanderings 
which his poor blind soul passed through, in 
the comfortless regions of intellectual specu- 
lation. 

One winter vacation an illness occasioned 
some transient endeavour after amendment, 
“accompanied with a degree of dumb, dark 
prayer.” .But the old master he still served, 
and none the less effectually that he imagined 
his very existence to be a fable. “I absolutely,” 
he says, “had no more belief in the being of 
Satan at this time than im the existence of 











Jupiter or of any other of the heathen gods ‘| 
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savour to all that passes between us of that 
love which is sweeter than wine. On the first 
reading, it brought me joy, and then it was my 
eompanion all the way home; so you see you 
had a long walk with me that day—in good 
company,—though I dare say you hardly knew 
it. How can it be otherwise than that our 


letters should refresh each other, if indeed | 


Christ liveth in us?” 

And another day, referring to one who had 
early gone home, he said, “I have had such 
comfort in reading over my dear friend’s letters 
—seventeen of them in all. It was such a 
gracious dealing of God’s to me to give me so 
sweet a friend, who was so soon to be taken to 
Himself.” 

And of another, also removed upward, he 


writes :—‘ Looking back on my intercourse , 


with him, I cannot help recognising that his 
was the spirit of one that pleased God; and so 
God took him. I remember his gentle cheer- 


fulness and sweetness, want of self-conscious- | 


ness, humility, and heavenly-mindedness, and 
think that it is good for him to be with Jesus. 
These things I saw not so clearly whilst he 


was still with us; for I wanted a greater degree | 
!them liars.’ 


of likeness to him to appreciate him better. 
But now that the Lord has set his seal to it, I, 
admire his ways, and see that our brother was 
fit to be laid asleep. It humbled me before | 
Him with an indescribable feeling of joy and} 
gratitude to think that He, had allowed me to| 
see so much of him, and to pray so earnestly | 
for him, as by his grace I was enabled to do. | 
I love Him for letting me touch with my rough | 
hand a sweet plant that He was going to trans- | 
plant into paradise.” 

It is instructive to mark his growing delight 
in the Bible. After referring one day to a 
passage in Proverbs, he writes :—“ By-the-bye, 
how rich, how abundantly rich, that portion of | 
the Scriptures is in wise instruction! I have 
derived much benefit lately from going over it | 
carefully, and copying in a book all the cor- | 





one of those singular agreements of which I 
was speaking, betwixt this text and Prov. viii. 
9—‘ They [the words of wisdom’s mouth] are 
all plain to him that understandeth, and right 
to him that findeth knowledge.’ ” 

| And, reverting to the same subject of the 
Scriptures, he says:—“I have never seen 
Gaussen’s book on Inspiration; I trust you 
'may find it a valuable and helpful one. I have 
dwelt much in times past on such objections 
and difficulties as you refer to. It was Cole- 
ridge that did much to solve mine; whereas, 
perhaps, to a person who had not been pre- 
viously exercised with them, he might do much 
mischief by suggesting them. I am glad you 
have been able to detect the error in Goodwin's 
book. This is a time when both the great 
classes of error are monstrously prevalent and 
successful,—whether it be, on the one hand, 
the idolatrous, priestcraftly, sensuous error, 
or, on the other, the pseudo-philosophical, 
intellect-worshipping, mawkishly sentimental 
error. May there be always in such times a 


| supply of men in Christ’s church who may have 





the praise—‘ Thou hast tried them which say 
they are apostles, and are not, and hast found 
The great deceit which Satan 
makes use of by these means is that of divert- 
ing the attention of Christ’s people from his 
faith and love and holiness to all kinds of beat- 
ing about the bush.” 

At Cambridge he set his heart on seeking 
to erect among his fellows a greatly higher 
standard of holiness. “I can never forget,” 
one of them writes, referring to a walk into 
the country which he had had with him one 


| afternoon, “how our hearts burned within us 


as we talked together by the way. Jesus him- 


| self (to use his own expression) was indeed ‘the 
blessed third.’ 


I mistook three miles of the 
Madingley road for one, absorbed in the interest 
of his story. He was a friend,” he adds, “ be- 
yond all price, living so near to the throne, and 
drawing all his companions thither. Some of 


roborative passages, suggested, not according | them were in danger of too abstract a religion ; 
to the words, as in the margin, but more accord- | but his was exceedingly personal,—its sub- 
ing to the meaning; with examples, especially | stance being union with Christ by the Spirit 
from our Lord’s words and actions. It is a}and access thereby to the Father. He was 
most delightful and surpassingly marvellous very faithful to his brothers in Christ, for his 
proof to me of the one divine origin of all the} love to them was only second to his love to 








Bible—the way in which its different parts | 
confirm and illustrate each other. This must 
always, I imagine, be the one abundantly satis- | 
factory evidence of the truth of the Bible. The | 


Holy Spirit changes the heart; and then we 
understand more or less fully, according to 
the measure of grace, the hidden things of the 
Spirit; and then is fulfilled the promise, 
‘If any man will do His will, he shall know of. 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.’ There is 





God.” 

His impression of Cambridge, specially in 
relation to the remarkable Revival; he indicates 
—perhaps rather too unfavourably—thus :—“ I 
should be disposed to think that what has 
taken place at Cambridge since the former 
generation has been a more distinct bringing 
out and manifestation of the two principles of 
good and evil,—although the evil be of a more 
specious appearance than of old, wearing much 
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of the appearance of religiousness, yet lament- 
ably little of anything which could be called 
godliness. I have little fear but that, as the 
spirit of prayer increases throughout the coun- 
try, it will find vent at Cambridge, though it 
be little patronized by and owe little to those 
in authority. It is my persuasion, that even 
good men, when associated with an ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy, are so crippled in their opera- 
tions by the fear of man as to be generally in 
the wake rather than in the van of any such 
uncompromising movement as the present 
awakening.” 

The awakening had from its first beginnings 
moved his deepest sympathies. At one time, 
like many scientific men, he had scorned the 
idea of the efficacy of prayer as a childish 
imagination, degrading to the Deity, and con- 
tradictory to every philosophical conclusion as 
to Nature and her fixed laws. But now his 
chiefest joy was to unite together in prayer all 
whom he could stir up to wait upon God. “I 
rejoice,” we find him writing, “that you were 
allowed to contribute in any measure to the 
more extended observance of that week of 
prayer. I trust it has proved a week very 
memorable in the annals of the Church of 
Christ. How sweet it is to reflect, that as 
surely as there is a God above who heareth 
prayer, and an all-prevailing Intercessor to make 
the prayers of his people good, so surely must 
He answer the widely extended and united cry 
of his children !” 

The efficacy of prayer, and its preciousness, 
were not conclusions reasoned out intellectually, 
but axioms based upon the felt instincts of 
his inner life. That life was not a solitary or 
silent life, but a living, loving fellowship. Each 
new month seemed to develop it into more 
vivid reality. “Thank you very much,” he 
writes, “for your kind wishes; it is indeed a 
more intimate knowledge of Christ, a closer 
communion with Him, a deeper love to Him, 
that we must pray for,—at once for ourselves, 
for each other, and for our brotherhood at 
Cambridge. It is his good pleasure that we 
should not perish; and He knows that without 
Himself we must, so He will keep us close to 
Him. It is his own will and pleasure and 
delight to manifest Himself to us; and for that 
purpose He is ever working in us, to make us 
vessels capable of holding more of Himself, 
that we may be filled with Him in whom all 
fulness dwells.” 

While others were groping their way darkly 
and yncertainly among first principles, he was 
already sought as a guide through the maze 
of the highest phases of the heavenly life. “I 





will only say,” was his counsel to one inquirer, 
“with regard to your temptations to unspiri- 





tuality, that it is the lot of all Christians when 
they mix with the world. Whenever you are 
in company with a person who is not a real 
child of God in Christ, it, is a snare more or 
less, however imperceptibly, and a subject for 
watchfulness with prayer. David felt this when 
he resolved, ‘I will keep my mouth with a 
bridle while the wicked is before me.’ I feel 
sure that the duty of ‘keeping’ one’s self is 
far too generally neglected by Christians.” 

And again, from Cambridge, to a brother 
sojourning at the coast:—‘“I hope you are 
enjoying much of the presence of your Beloved. 
His is good company. He brings sweet joy 
and peace with Him. There is much in the 
neighbourhood of the sea to recall Him; you 
must take for your week’s motto, ‘ After these 
things Jesus showed Himself again to the dis- 
ciples at the sea of Tiberias.’ We, your brothers 
here left behind, have, I know well, had you 
often in our thoughts, and have often presented 
you before Jesus for a blessing. We truly 
begin to feel a little how we are really no less 
than fellow-joints and fingers, as it were, of the 
same body.” 

A glimpse into his Cambridge life is given 
in another letter thus :—‘ You shall hear some- 
thing of what we have been doing since you left 
us. On Friday and Saturday, both in the 
morning, I got out to see poor I trust 
he is daily getting a clearer view of Jesus; 
and I feel sure that he is being led by the 
Spirit to Him. Last time I conversed with 
him he had been experiencing some of the 
terrors of the Lord, or horrors (as he said). I 
know well what he means. When we begin to 
realize that we are the subject of the onslaught 
of present fiends, it would be strange if we had 
not some ‘borrors.’ Jesus is coming, bring- 
ing morning peace and joy to scatter these 
horrors of the night. He seemed much com- 
forted and refreshed after reading and prayer. 

“T also visited that old woman of whom I 
have spoken to you as being so wicked. I have 
reason to feel a strong hope that our Father is 
going to shame my unbelief, and pluck out of 
my district the very worst case, as I might 
well think, to show that a motion of his lips 
can turn the hardest heart.” 

“‘T have had much cause to rejoice,” he con- 
tinues, “in my intercourse with He was 
at tea, you know, just after I saw you last; and 
then we met from 7.10 to 8.30 on Saturday 
evening to have a parting word of prayer and 
reading. After that, and I spent the 
usual time, from 8.30 to 9.45, together, and 
had a very happy season. Yesterday, too, he 
and I took the ‘Family Discipline’ together 
after Hall, which you and I would have read.” 

And then, as if unconsciously lifting the veil 





















































































| is the peace which Jesus has brought to 
| If his was not a recent conversion, grace in him 


_ That disposition of his to ‘acquiesce in what- 








| again, and commence a term crowned with more 


| than heretofore.” 
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which hides those holy communings, he adds : 
—‘ My dear fellow, I do so pray that we may 
have deep, satisfying draughts of communion 
with the Life of our souls before we meet again. 
Oh that He may daily grow more and more 
richly precious and sweet to us! And He will. 
He does not excite desires which He does not 
intend to satisfy. He is not, as Henry Martyn 
says, and as dear loves to quote, ‘a God 
of disappointment.’ He will, too, enable us to 
‘come to the Father,’ introducing us into that 
holy presence-chamber, and giving us such filial 
confidence, that we shall ask great things indeed 
in his name. He will do for us exceeding 
abundantly, according to the riches of his glory: 
blessed, blessed assurance! Let us show our 
gratitude and love by saying with Ruth, ‘ Thy 
people shall be my people:’ let us count Jeru- 
salem our home: thus shall we creep into the 
tenderest corner of his heart. ‘ Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper that 
love thee.’ And may He, my dear brother, the 
chiefest among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely, ‘even Jesus,’ be with your spirit!” 
With a most tender love he continued to 
watch for souls on a scene where few cared 
for them. “I have not yet heard from ——,”’ 
he writes. “We must remember him in our 
prayers, that, by God’s grace, he may not linger 
near, but may enter into, Christ’s fold.” And 
again :—“Together with your letter came a long 
one from : you must pray with me that 
God may speedily bring him into the full light 
and joy of believing.” And, some months later, 
thus :—“TI rejoice that you had such a happy 
talk with ; will you give him my Christian 
love? Will you also kindly tell dear that 
I was wanting to write to him, but had neglected 
to get his direction in London, and did not 
know when he was intending to return to Cam- 
bridge. However, it is not long now to the 
time when, if it please God, we shall all meet 

















abundant lovingkindness and tender mercies 


And he adds:—“ What a subject of rejoicing 
! 





had certainly been before but a tender plant. 


ever might come, so God would strengthen him 
to cling to Jesus,’ is a very blessed one. It is 
that of the child not fearing as to what may 
happen so long as he has hold of his father’s 
hand ; and what is that but ‘clinging to Jesus,’ 
so we have hold of our Father’s hand?” 
Those were no mere words of course, sound- 
ing pleasantly to the ear but not echoed by the 
heart and life. With an unflinching resolve he 


day leaving home, country, and kindred, to spend 
and be spent amongst pagan idolaters. “TI have 
not yet,”’ we find him writing, “had an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the subject to . Lhave 
little fear of his forbidding it, or hope of his 
encouraging it. But we must hope all things 
and pray. Provided only my health permit it, 
my path seems to me at present particularly 
clear, should it please God only. to give me grace 
to hold on.” 

And a month later he writes :—“ Did I tell 
you that does not make the least objection 
to my project of becoming a missionary? This 
is a great subject for thankfulness. * May God, 
if it be his blessed will, allow me to take hold 
of the inestimable privilege! I trust, my dear 
fellow, that it will please Him to restore you to 
such a measure of health as to enable you to 
enter upon the same work.” 

Week by week he seemed to enter more 
deeply into Jesus and his resurrection-life. 
After quoting the text, “Reckon ye yourselves 
to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord,” he remarked 
one day to a friend, “I feel sure that Jesus is 
determined to let this be our real eaperience : 
his word is truth: He does not excite in us 
expectations which He will not realize: He is 
going to show us what it-is to have indeed Him 
for our ‘life.’ Oh, blessed assurance that He 
will manifest Himself unto us—that He will 
make our view of Him as illumined by the shin- 
ing light which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day!” 

And again he writes:—*“ No, indeed; your 
‘parable’ was not too strong: what so refresh- 
ing as that sweet cooling bath that cleanseth 
from all sin? Happy, happy Christians, when 
we are taught by the blessed teaching of the 
Comforter to renounce, in fact as well as in 
theory, our own righteousness! Then is the 
‘old man’ on the cross—the ‘ new man’ risen 
with Christ; then is our peace ‘the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding;’ then 
are we filled with peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Here, then, we see something of what 
the Holy Ghost can teach us, as we prayed, of 
the ‘unsearchable riches’ of the cross of 
Christ.” ! 

“T feel,” he continues, “ that God, ‘even our 
Father,’ has already begun to answer our prayer 
‘according to the riches of his glory.’ I do 
indeed rejoice, yea, and will rejoice, in what you 
tell me of your finding Christ strong where you 
yourself were weak: so I found it to be the 
case in one remarkable instance of temptation 
last term at Cambridge. Now you shall rejoice, 
too, with me—that I have had sweeter draughts 
of Jesus’ love this vacation, since parting from 











continued to look forward to the prospect of one 


you, than ever since my first week of believing. 
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He has come unto my soul like the former and 
the latter. rain.” 

And looking forward to another term at 
Cambridge, he adds :—*This I take as an 
earnest of yet richer showers. He has been 
talking to me much of the ‘peace’ which He 
promised to ‘leave with’ his disciples—of the 
joy which ‘no man taketh from you.’ He has 
been inviting me to close with Him in a blessed 
bargain—that He shall give me this abiding 
peace and joy within, to make up for the tribu- 
lation wherewith we shall be visited without. 
Is it not a blessed bargain? Welcome persecu- 
tion, welcome sickness, welcome sword, welcome 
famine, if we are never separated from the love 
of Christ—that love, I mean, felt and fed upon, 
which is the source, through the ministration of 
the Comforter, of the joy and peace of which I 
speak! And who shall dare to say that these 
things are too grievous when accompanied by 
Jesus’ own joy and peace? Dear , pray 
for us that we may, if it be our Father’s will, 
be richly blessed in our lodging under the same 
roof next term. May we be enabled really and 
actually to experience that we are in Jesus, and 
He in us—flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone, 
his bride, his beloved, the darling of his heart, 
loved with a burning and a jealous love! We 
must pray to be enabled to have that new com- 
mandment written in our hearts—that we love 
one another. The world has no love to spend 
on us; but Jesus has, and we have for one 
another. And He will write this and his other 
commandments in our hearts—the only safe 
warrant for their being obeyed.” 

Some days later he writes:—*So you are 
already settled at 13, King’s Parade. We will 
indeed constrain our Lord to abide with us— 
no unwilling guest: the wings of love are swift 
to bring and slow to carry away. Our dwelling 
will now be blessed like the house of Obed-edom. 
We have been hitherto carrying Him about with 
us ‘whithersoever we go’ (2 Sam. viii. 6, 14); 
now we shall give Him a place where to rest 
his head. He will, I am sure, abundantly 
bless our intercourse; and we must pray Him 
never to let us be together with Him as a 
stranger amongst us, but to make our hearts 
burn within us at the consciousness, worked in 
us by his Holy Spirit, that He, even Jesus, is 
in the midst of us.’’ 

If ever a heart was “at leisure from itself,” 
it was this youthful disciple’s ; and oh! what 
a contrast to his former self in those days when, 
not content with his own misery, he sought to 
inoculate with the virus of his scepticism every 
soul around him! Now “his beauty was as the 
olive tree,” and “his scent was as the wine of 
Lebanon,” spreading abroad its fragrance, and 
reviving all far and near. Writing, for example, 





‘leaving the matter of your health in God’s 
hands.’ By leaving anything in his hands we 
pledge Him to bless the issue very exceedingly 
—we act an act of faith, without which it is 
impossible to please Him. ‘He healeth all my 
diseases ;’ ‘He satisfieth my mouth with good 
things, so that my youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s.” Only the other day I heard an un- 
godly man remark that physicians hardly ever 
take any medicine themselves or for their fami- 
lies, and that he believed that, were there no 
medicine given throughout the country, there 
would be on the whole less sickness, though of 
course it was often effectual in sudden, ‘acute’ 
cases. Perhaps Christians of the present day 
are more tempted to err on the side of ‘ seeking 
to physicians,’ and so acting faithlessly, than of 
foolishly ‘tempting God’ by neglecting to take 
the proper precautions which are due to the 
preservation of his blessing of health.” 
Alluding, one day, to a class of little girls 
which he had at Cambridge, he wrote :—“ Oh! 
may Jesus bring them, and many, many others 
placed under our care, and present them fault- 
less before his Father’s throne—a crown of 
rejoicing to us, which will last whilst joy lasts ! 
who can fathom the import of it? And He will 
bless us. He will fulfil, strengthen, multiply 
the desires which his grace alone has implanted 
in us: He will show us more and more of the 
unsearchable treasures of his love: He will 
draw us nearer and nearer to the ineffable bliss 
of the Blessed One. He hath set his love upon 
us, and He will lavish on us all the blessings 
which the fertility of infinite ingenuity, quick- 
ened by love ‘strong as death,’ can devise.”’ 
The next vacation was a season of fresh 
growth. After referring to the case of one whom 
he had been honoured to bring to Christ, and 
who was manifesting a very childlike faith and 
love, he says :—“ Oh that the Holy Ghost, by 
his gracious inworking, would enable us to 
have no life but the life which ‘ Christ liveth in 
us,’-—to be dead in Him to sin—to be alive with 
Him to righteousness—and to be ascended with 





I feel sure that God, in his unbounded love to 
us in Christ, has very rich treasures of love, 
faith, and hope, which He is proceeding to 
bestow upon us. Jesus has been dealing with 
me this vacation in a way which I cannot de- 
clare, leading me onward into the knowledge of 
the intensity of his love. His ways are not 
as our ways, nor his thoughts as ours. He 
hides his face from us for a small moment, and 
then crushes us with the weight of his blessed 
love. Truly his name is Wonderful. ‘Ay, 








dear » He will bless his own, according to 
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to a friend about his health, he says:—* You | 
must try fully to recognise the privilege of | 


Him so as to have our conversation in heaven! ° 
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| your trust; He will ‘set us as a seal upon his 
heart.’ Praise and glory to his name!” 

Another college term passed, and on his 
return home he chronicled his inner trials and 
triumphs of faith thus :—‘ My thoughts have 
often been with you and other dear Christian 
friends since we parted. Yesterday, on my 
journey, I felt sure you had remembered me as 
I asked you; and I prayed that the blessing 
might be sent back more abundantly on your 
own head. The Lord was very gracious to me 
on my journey. I had not such sweetly sensi- 
ble communion with Jesus as on some previous 
occasions—did not feel (so to speak) as though 
his bodily presence, although unseen, was so 
close to me; yet He gave me a sweet cessation 
of that ‘careful and troubled’ state which had 
been much infesting me towards the close of 
the term. 

“ After I had packed up my portmanteau, I 
found that Hewitson, which I should otherwise 
have read on the journey, was locked up at the 
bottom, as well as all my other books, except 
‘John Newton,’ which had not found room. 
Accordingly I read some of that eminent man 
of God’s autobiography—which is the most 
marvellous comment on God’s providential care 
of his children that I ever read. The Lord’s 
dealings with his own are altogether adorable, 
| and past finding out. I was not feeling yester- 
| day sufficiently strengthened with might by 
his Spirit in the inner man to ‘ glorify God 
(as Hewitson says) by my conversation.’ There 
was in the carriage with me at one time a sin- 
gular living illustration—and a very wonderful 
one—of what Solomon in the Spirit calls a 
‘fool,—a poor young man, swaggering and 
pouring out words of folly and swearing. The 
Lord enabled me to reprove him, so that I trust 
the words of Solomon may have been fulfilled 
with regard to others in the carriage— Smite 
a scorner, and the simple will beware.’ Pray 
for me that I may be filled with the Spirit, and 
be so strengthened by Him in the love of Jesus 
as to glorify God before my dear relations 
according to the flesh. I trust, my dear fellow, 
that the Lord will enable me to perform the 
same duty for you. May He be very close to 
you, and bless you very much, and reward you 
for all the Christian kindness you have shown 
me! ‘ 
“Tt is very necessary for us to be shown the 
full extent of the corruption of our natural man ; 
it often takes a long time to bring-us to believe 
it. We must clearly set it down that we have 
an enemy, an internecine foe, within: whenever 
—the very moment—some fruit of the flesh 
displays itself, we must flee to Jesus—complain 
of this foe—plead the promise that he shall be 
a conquered, disarmed, powerless foe.” 


As another vacation closed he indicates the 
fresh lessons which he has been learning :— 
“You will rejoice with me that I have had great 
mercies this vacation—some very sharp tribula- 
tion, but that in the world, not in Jesus; for 
though I have sadly obscured, by my sinfulness, 
the unclouded joy and peace which otherwise 
would have been mine, yet He has not let the 
inner joy be unfelt for long, or the foundation 
of deep peace be uptorn at all.” 

One Sunday afternoon, at Trinity, he came 
in late to dinner, and found himself among 
some “ fast ’’ men, one of whom began to swear 
and use most offensive language. After a 
while his spirit was so moved that he turned 
round, and, looking the offender in the face, 
said calmly, “I pray God, my friend, that 
your curses may never fall upon your own 
head.”” The man seemed struck dumb. 

A difficulty oftentimes met him in his 
ordinary intercourse with men. “It is hard,” 
he says, “very hard, to glorify the Lord by a 
kind, gentle, and loving deportment, and a due 
entering into their topics of conversation, &c., 
without allowing communion with Him to be 
interrupted, and Himself to be denied.”’ 

One evening the anthem in Trinity Chapel 
was—‘ Remember not the sins and offences of 
my youth.” The words seemed to harrow up 
his very soul. Afterwards, in his room, he 
spoke of them to a friend again and again with 
tears. God, he knew, had forgiven him, but 
he never could forgive himself; his sin, covered 
from God’s eye, was ever before his own. 

At length, having passed the Senate-house 
examination with much credit, he took his 
B.A. degree. His purpose was to remain at 
Cambridge and read Divinity; but the strain 


had already threatened seriously his health, 
and a fresh attack of illness obliged him to in- 
terrupt his studies. “God has been thus 
gently and faithfully, yet solemnly,” he writes 
afterwards, interpreting the divine dealings 
with him, “laying his hand upon my sins. Oh! 
how infinitely good it is of our Father thus to 
endeavour to heal us of our iniquities! He 
gives the blood of Jesus to wash our guilt 
away; but He must also teach us the exceed- 
ing~sinfulness of sin; and this our hearts 
are generally too hard and stubborn to learn 
even from what Jesus suffered for us, till we 
have to taste some of its bitter fruit. This 
gentle dealing on our Father’s part displays a 
strange and wonderful love, forgiving us all 
that great debt, and only seriously and quietly 
laying His hand upon us, saying, as it were, 
It is all forgiven, but that is what sin is.” 
After a few months he returned to Cam- 
bridge to mature his future plans. His some- 

















upon his nervous system from over-reading | 
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what improved health seemed to open the way | with the Holy One, he grew more and more 
for carrying into effect his long-cherished| vile in his own eyes. “I think I have been 
desire to be a missionary to the heathen. | enabled,” he wrote in one of his last letters, 
Accordingly, he offered himself to the:Church | “to enter somewhat more than ever before into 
Missionary Society, in the fond expectation |the meaning of that blessed relationship to 
that he might be one of the Lord’s chosen|God as our Father. Catching some little 
vessels to bear his name far hence to the| glimpse of what our ‘Father’ is, has given 
Gentiles. But the “vessel” was to be put to|me a sad sight of the deep alienation from 
another use. The society's physician advised | God in which we are by nature sunk. I have 
his waiting for a while, until his health should | been led to feel what a miracle of grace it is 
be more confirmed. And, before many weeks |—‘what is the exceeding greatness of his 
had passed, it became only too manifest that | power ’—to enable any poor lost child of Adam 
the fragile earthen vessel was about to be ‘to get back to the position of trust in God as 
transferred ere long to the upper sanctuary,|our Father. Truly the country into which we 
to be “a vessel unto honour ”’ there. prodigals have been straying is a far country 
It was a bitter trial to him; but the Lord |—very, very far off from our Father’s house.” 
alone did lead him, and He led him by the | Ordered to the Isle of Wight to avoid 
right way. During two whole years he sought |the cold winds of spring, he had not been in 
health in various ways; for he used to speak | Ventnor many days when, suddenly seized 
of it as the greatest of earthly blessings with typhus, he received the summons home. 
ewcept sickness. But this latter blessing was |It was on an April morning; the nurse raised 
God’s fatherly way of fitting him for his|him in bed, and lifting up his eyes, he said,— 
presence above. “T have felt,” he said, after “What will it be to dwell above 
one of his severest trials, “that the Lord has And with the Lord of glory reign !”” 
been doing his work in my soul. He has! ‘ 24 a - 
been exceeding good to me—more so than I Tet tite othe el ¥" re Teeth 
* 3 pines CREE * er y: yas helived? J g 
can ever describe, bearing with me, forgiving Christ as he followed Him? Am I longin 
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J con —" 77 o a rasa 5 

om 0 kg onion an | for that “gathering together” which shall re- 
A favourite text was— When He hath tried | *7e the scattered and severed family P 

me, I shall come forth as gold.’’ Each new} 
month seemed to fulfil it more distinctly in | 
his own heart and life. One form which his} Very soon we shall be associated, in happy 
growing heavenliness took was a closer inti- | recognition, with those who have preceded us 
macy with Jesus. “My dear brother,” he wrote | to the goodly mansions. And meanwhile let 
one day to a friend, “is it not sweet company us be found breathing into Jehovah’s ear, on 
to have Jesus near—to be able to call upon | behalf of each struggling sister and brother, one 
Him by his name, ‘Jesus, my sweet Saviour, of Tyrrell’s last recorded utterances,—* May 
my God’? and to feel that He hears as if He the Lord Jesus draw near to your soul with in- 
were in the room? My Beloved is mine, and describable comfort, speaking to you through 


$9? 


I am his.” the Spirit out of the still depths of his love! 

It had long been noticed how a natural —— 
petulance of manner had given place to an ex-| P.S.—Many of the above quotations from 
ceeding meekness and forbearance, and how letters, &c., are original, the documents having 
his pride had been exchanged for self-renun- been kindly entrusted to the author. The facts 


‘“‘ They all are gone into a world of light, 
And we alone sit lingering here.” 





ciation before others as well as before the are given chiefly from the “ Memoir of G. 


Searcher of hearts. In these closing months, | Tyrrell, by the Rey. C. S. Bird.” 
JOHN BAILLIE. 


as he walked in an ever closer companionship | 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE CAVES AT MAULMEIN. 


Wurtz at Maulmein, when nearly ready to| gentleman had influence with a rich native at 
leave for Calcutta, my friend Captain 8 | a small village some seven or eight miles out 
proposed an excursion to some remarkable | of the cantonments, who would readily pro- 
caves about eighteen miles out of town, and | vide us with elephants and guides. 

induced a Mr. G ,@ pleader in the Com-| The journey itself was capital sport, ten 
This | miles of the distance being performed on ele- 








missioners’ Court, to accompany us. 
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phants; not the well-trained “Chikaree,” or 
hunting elephants of Bengal, but their coarser 
and less well-behaved brethren of Burmah, 
whose chief employment is lugging about quan- 
tities of timber for shipment to various parts 
of the world. This work does not improve 
their tempers—of which we had a specimen 
at the very outset of our excursion, one huge 
brute positively refusing to kneel down while 
we small bipeds got into the howdah. Poor 
old G——, who was afflicted with a hip-joint 
complaint, and walked like a broken-legged 
grasshopper, was obliged to get out of the 
verandah of the house plump on to the back 
of his elephant, and I by the assistance of a 
nigger, who gave me a good leg up, tumbled 
into the same saddle at the same time. But 
the animal, wishing probably to enter his pro- 
test against a lawyer’s taking possession of 
his back, filled his trunk with dust, like a 
mighty pinch of snuff, and turning his big 
nose over his head, blew the dirt direct into 
our faces. 

The Mahout (or attendant) avenged the 
insult thus offered to us by administering 
sundry severe blows with an iron spike on 
the crown of his head and behind his ears, 
when off he shambled, shaking us to such a 
degree that we expected ourselves, howdar 
and all, must have tumbled to the ground. 
As it was, this severe and eceentric motion 
loosened a basket full of “ prog,” and to our 
great dismay first a cold fowl was seen to drop 
out, then a loaf, and so on, all of which the 
elephant bearing Captain S and his ser- 
vant, who were following at a more moderate 
pace, coolly picked up from the road, and swal- 
lowed deliberately ere a rescue could be made. 

Fortunately, the “liquid department” was 
“on board” the steady elephant. The lost 
viands had to be replaced, en route, by the 
purchase of two ducks, which were subse- 
quently roasted in the caves at a fire made 
from little old wooden gods, found there by 
hundreds. 

In one cave alone were deposited almost 
innumerable idols of all sizes, from forty feet 
in height to small earthen tiles with the 
image of Buddh stamped on them; several of 
these served afterwards as paper weights for 
my writing-table. This cave is of great ex- 
tent, but nothing to the second we visited, 
which was really magnificent ; and though its 
entrance involved climbing over and scram- 
bling through a mass of obstructions, we were 
more than repaid for our trouble. Emerging 
from these difficulties you come suddenly upon 
what in appearance resembles an immense 
cathedral; a faint glimmering light from a 
hole in the cliffs like an oriel window, just 


lights up a small portion of it; the rest is in 
varying and shadowy darkness. We came, 
however, with plenty of blue-lights, torches, | 
and a lantern or two, so we proceeded labo- | 
riously to light up. Each of our party, in- 
cluding Captain 8 ’s servant, took up a 
different position, every one holding a blue- 
light in each hand. Ata given signal our 
fireworks were exploded, and had a splendid 
effect, enhanced by draperies of smoke which 
had penetrated from the fire which we 
lighted outside, composed of the “ gods,” now 
made to do duty by boiling our camp kettle. 
Serpentine columns of snow-white sparkling 
spar glittered in the partial light, and objects 
seemed to start out of the distant darkness, 


organs, and large altars. An involuntary ex- 
clamation, “’Tis a perfect cathedral!” came 
simultaneously from us all. Under the influ- | 
ence of this thought we commenced chanting 
slowly Jackson’s “Te Deum.” Even the || 
natives showed signs of having been touched | 
by the sweet and solemn sounds. 

On our return to the mouth of the cave to | 
replenish the fire with a few more of the old 
discarded gods and goddesses, one of the 
natives, upon taking up an idol, humorously 
struck his poor, dirty idol a blow on the nose | 
before casting him into the flames, our Burmese 
companions also laughing heartily at it. 

In one part of the lesser cave was a small 
passage no larger than a chimney flue, and 
which was said to lead to a very beautiful cave. 
Nothing could satisfy Captain S but an 
attempt to reach it, and by perseveringly 
wriggling along like a snake, he succeeded in 
penetrating about twenty fathoms, but was 
obliged to return at length unsuccessful, look- 
ing miserable, hot, and dirty. I, being much 
smaller across the shoulders, yentured upon a 
| turn in this rabbit burrow, and managed to 
| get to a considerably greater distance ; but the 
passage becoming exceedingly difficult, not only 
from its narrowness, but from small stalac- 
tites cropping out of the roof which impinged 

into my back at every new effort to proceed, I 
was about to give up, when by the light of a 
| piece of wax candle, secured to a tile, and 
| pushed with one hand in advance of my head, 
| I observed something sparkling almost within 
| reach; so making an energetic effort forward, 
I grasped at a pice (a small copper coin), with 
almost a sprig of verdigris growing from it. 
This was assurance enough that some human 
being had been there before me; so with in- 
creased confidence and greater difficulty I 
continued to wriggle along until I had picked 
up eight pice at short distances from each 
other. At length the passage became so nar- 


























resembling, to our excited imagination, pulpits, || 
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row, and seemed to be taking such a down- | offered him sherry first, and viands after, which, 
ward course, that I fairly gave in—nervous, in| to our great amusement, he first submitted to 


fact, when I realized my position, which must 
now be a retrograde wriggle in order to get 
back.. So tremendous was this effort that it 


the boy’s olfactory organ, apparently taking 
his opinion in the matter; then, after smell- 
| ing it himself, swallowed the morsel with evi- 


dent relish. Encouraged by this, we again 
handed him half a tumbler of claret. The rich 


was only by great strength of will that I kept 
myself from fainting, and reached the entrance 
exhausted, but with my eight-coin trophy to/| colour tempted him ; but after eagerly drinking 
show. it he manifested such signs of dismay and 
My friends had been anxiously awaiting) horror, that we, in order to disabuse his mind 
my return, and yociferating loudly through| of a suspicion that we had poisoned him, drank 
the hole “to come out;” for they were now| freely of the claret ourselves. After a time 
beginning to be seriously alarmed at my he said that his time to pray had come, and so 
silence and the length of my absence. |he passed into the cave without making a 
Treasure is said to be buried in these caves, | single remark about the “gods ” we had been 
and the poongees or priests do not scruple to| burning, and which showed plainly in the 
dig beneath the gods they pretend to worship, | heaps of ashes they had left. 
in search of wealth, which they have no busi-| Before leaving these caves I would mention 
ness even to desire. Their dress consists of that the nature of the rocks from which 
a long saffron-coloured gown, a rosary, a staff;|they are formed remarkably illustrates the 
and the crown of the head is shaven. Their life| fact that at some remote period they must 
is very much of the monastic kind, and many | have been small oceanic islands. They rise per- 
of them cruise about with a box slung round/pendicularly out of a perfectly level alluvial 
their necks, striking a small instrument like a} plain, which extends hundreds of miles with- 
gong to warn believers in their sanctity of| out an elevation, and nothingeapproaching a 
theirapproach. This is a signal for the devout, ! rock—Ambherst excepted, at the entrance to 
or superstitious, to bring them out food, which; Maulmein. 
they are prohibited cooking for themselves;| Our return to town in the evening was very 
yet, judging from the sleek appearance of) quietly performed, interrupted only by a quar- 
most, they do not fare amiss. | rel between the elephants, who disputed pos- 





While we were dining, seated just within | session of an old rush mat, which having once 
the mouth of the cave, an old poongee, hay-| contained dates, was doubtless sweet to the 
ing a small boy in company, came up to us, taste, and an enviable morsel in the eyes of 
inspecting 


closely our commissariat. We' our two “ leather-sides.” 


BEDDINGTON. 


Carshalton, with all their pools and streams. 
No clearer or diviner waters ever sang with 
constant lips of the hand which ‘ giveth rain 
from heaven ;’ nopastures ever lightened in 
spring-time with more passionate blossoming ; 
no sweeter homes ever hallowed the heart of 
ithe passer by with their pride of peaceful glad- 
— ness—fain hidden, but full confessed.” 
O listen to the praise of dear} This satisfaction was a little marred when I 
ones from the lips of the| found that the author went on to denounce, 
1 wise and powerful is ever} with intense indignation, “the slow stealing of 
erateful to a loving heart. Somewhat of this | aspects of reckless, indolent, animal neglect, over 
satisfaction was mine when, opening “The the delicate sweetness of that English scene.” 
Crown of Wild Olive,’ I read these words:—| But while this may very well apply to the 
“Twenty years ago there was no lovelier| park, I can say with confidence that the walk 
piece of lowland scenery in South England, | from Waddon flour-mill to Beddington Church 
nor any more pathetic in the world, by its| still deserves all his praise. But they alone 
expression of sweet human character and life, | will think so whose souls are attuned in some 
than that immediately bordering on the sources | measure to the gentle spirit of Izaak Walton, 
of the Wandle, and including the lower moors of | and whose hearts are so far at leisure that they 
Addington, and the villages of Beddington and can enjoy “without satiety the simple plea- 
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sures of life, the freshness of the meadow, the 
coolness of the stream.” 

. For the visitor from London, the easiest way 
is to alight at the Waddon station, and strik- 
ing across the railway bridge for Waddon 
itself, he will ere long see a finger-post, whereon 
is written, “The bridle path to Beddington.” 


Turning the corner of the path, we come 
| upon an old snuff-mill, built athwart the stream, 
through whose dark arches the innocent waters 
are compelled to work their way, keeping up 
,& perpetual roar as they fall over its wheel. 
The brown rafters of the mill lie hidden in a 
mass of foliage, while from the bank a large 


This is the commencement of the walk, and | chestnut casts its deep shadow over a pool 
turning into it we come almost immediately | dark but lustrous, and coruscated with spark- 
on a small mere, whose outline melts away ling scud, which comes eddying from where the 
indefinitely in the marshy meadows which sur- | waters fall in white foam. From the opposite 








round it. There to the right, oozing between 
the osiers, the Wandle falls into this lakelet. 
Gaining, as it were, a new flood of life, it turns 
the wheel of a large flour-mill, and then gently 
glides on through a scene which I can never 
see but the sweet imagery of Scripture links 
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Snuff-mill, near Beddington. 


| itself together, and I think of “ the green pas- 
| tures,and the still waters,” and of “the willows 
which spring up by the watercourses.” Per- 


bank, just midway between the bubbling froth 
and the broad band of dark shadow, a streak of 
emerald light breaks in, revealing with softened 
glow the shining pebbles and glittering sand. 
And now the river’s bed becomes the Queen’s 
highway. Through the gentle stream, the horse 
and its rider, or the light country cart dash 
not infrequently, disturbing but for a moment 
its pure lucidity. Here the minnows shoal and 
dart; here the swallows love to linger, and 
skim the shining waters; here the fleecy clouds 
|dream, lost in self-reflection; here the shadows 
‘of the ripplets dance in perpetual motion. Ever 
‘changing in colour, from the tender green 
of spring-time to the orange tints of autumn, 
tall trees rise from the opposite bank, casting 


,|long shadows over this river road, while. the 
~ | footpath runs along by an old red moss-grown 


wall, over the coping of which bend the solemn 


| branches of an ancient yew, and between grove 


and footpath, and on beneath a rustic bridge,— 


‘¢ The.current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Maketh sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage.” 


Here in childhood’s days we saw the angler 
cast his fly, but those who know best say that 
he must be a cunning fisher indeed who would 
get any sport in the Wandle. The heaviest 
rains never discolour its waters, so that the 
fish readily detect the approach of an enemy, 
and fly up the stream. 

And here the main branch oozes away into 
the Wilderness, a large undefined tract of 
marshy woodland; while a little rivulet, passing 
|through a tiny lock, skirts the roadway for 

















| haps it is these thoughts which dispose the|a short distance, until it too is lost as it 
|| soul to rest with such satisfaction on the tran- | speeds its way to lap the fence of some old 
| quil beauty of the landscape before us. The | garden; and then flowing through a subter- 
| river flows softly on, its surface only disturbed |ranean channel, it joins its parent stream once 








by the sudden rise of a fish, or by the sparkling 
sunlight, until it loses itself dreamily among 
the trees. Here more than anywhere Mr. 


| Ruskin’s meaning will be realized, when he} 


” 


says that this scenery is so “ pathetic.” There 
is something in its profound tranquillity,and in 
its sympathetic sadness, which draws out the 
soul as to a human love. 


more. 

Pursuing the roadway, we come to Chat’s 
Hill, and turning into a lane to the right, we 
pass through the village—a few peaceful homes, 
—and on through a swing-gate into the Warren. 

Here is our old plum-pudding tree, and here 
in one corner is a deep dell, of which for many 
a year I loved to think as the home of the blue- 
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bell; but when I came again, “ all, all had fled.” 

So is it ever with childhood’s scenes,— 

“ Indulgent memory wakes, and lo, they live! 
Clothed with far softer hues than light can give.” 
A few steps bring us to the church. Its 

venerable walls date back to times Plantagenet. | 

Here for centuries it has stood embowered,— | 

“ A calm, sequestered spot; 
Where healing Nature her benignant look 
Ne’er changes save at that lorn season when, 
With tresses drooping o’er her sable stole, 
She yearly mourns the mortal doom of man, 
Her noblest work.”’ 
Here, too, is its coeval yew tree,*— 


“Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore.” 





The Wandle, near Beddington. 


Perchance it furnished weapons for the bands of 
“‘ Those that crossed the sea, 
And drew their sounding bows at Agincour, 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers.” 
What a thought does this suggest! Here in| 
this sacred spot have come the villagers, gene- | 
ration after generation, to bury their dead. 
From the stalwart crossbowman to that last | 
representative of departed glories, the aged } 


huntsman of the Carews; from the stately 


knight who flourished in “ Eliza’s golden days, 
to the poor ploughman who but yesterday— 


“Paced to and fro, from morn till eventide, 
The narrow avenue of daily toil 
For daily bread, * 


* The church and yew tree are giveu at | page 41. 
1, 


—each one sleeps with his fathers. Truly,as the 
| poet we have quoted has said, “a parish church, 
| in the stillness of the country, is a visible centre 
| of a community of the living and the dead.” 

If the sexton is about, we shall have no diffi- 
|culty in entering the church, and shall note 
| how well in all things has been preserved the 
| golden mean. We may spend an idle half- 
| hour 3 in deciphering quaint old monuments, in 
| admiring the chancel window, and the five me- 
| morial windows which pious hands have raised 
to memories dear, and our cicerone will not fail 
to show us on the chancel floor some “ shining 
effigies of brass inlaid.” Lastly, we shall enter 
the Carew Chapel, and here we may write 
“finis” for an epitaph; and as we feel the cold 
isolation of the place creeping into our souls, 
reflect how this is all now left of a great his- 
|torical house, and quitting the place with a 
|sigh, moralize on the transitoriness of all 
jearthly glory. 

| Favoured beyond many villages in her 
church, Beddington has been equally favoured 
‘in the pastors who have recently ministered 
there. Of the venerable Dr. Marsh, the late 
|rector, we need not speak, the work having 
been done in the January number of this 
|magazine. His predecessor, the Rev. James 
| Hamilton, was less widely known; but he, too, 
appears to have been a man,— 


‘The like of whom, 
If multiplied, and in their stations set, 
Would o'er the bosom of a joyful land 
Spread true religion and her genuine fruits.” 


When he came to Beddington, in 1841, the 
parish contained about fourteen hundred inha- 
| bitants, mainly agricultural labourers, with a 
| few families dependent on the snuff-mills. To 
| frequent the church on each returning Sabbath, 
|to pay homage to the great, to keep up the old 
festivals, seemed to satisfy the village mind. 
To quote from the late Dr. Hamilton, whose 
interesting sketch of his friend and relative 
appeared in the News of the Churches for May, 
1860,—*“ The upgrown generation were no 
scholars, and the rising race had no desire to 
outstrip their fathers. In order to reach them 
|he commenced cottage lectures, and on the 
| winter evenings, in the plainest words, and with 
| the simplest illustrations to the little company 
|assembled in the farmer’s kitchen, he opened 
up the Scriptures.” 

Nor was he unmindful of their temporal wel- 
fare. His arrival in the parish seems to have 
been the signal for new efforts on behalf of the 
poor. In 1841 a provident society was insti- 
tuted, and in 1855 a useful scheme was sug- 
— | gested-and carried out by some of the gentry 








in the neighbourhood, for enabling day-labourers 
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| to become tenants of small plots of ground which 
| they might cultivate for the advantage of their 
families. The ground thus used was called the 
_ Beddington and Wallington Farm Gardens, 
; and Mr, Hamilton seems to have entered very 
heartily into the scheme, devoting some of the 
glebe-land to the purpose. The plan appears to 
have been attended with success, and is still in 
| operation. In 1843 he succeeded in erecting 
schools. They “were near the parsonage, and 
| he had a path constructed to them from his 
own door. He was a daily visitor, throwing 
life and soul into the lessons, and winning to 
himself at once the teachers and the taught. 
He encouraged them to form a little museum, 
to which every contribution was welcome, from 
a stuffed owlet to a stag-horn beetle; and he 
sought to. open their eyes to those beautiful 
flowers so abundant at Beddington, from the 
bee and spider orchises, so bizarre-in the chalk- 
pits, to the lavender and roses, by the culture 
of which many of the inhabitants earn their 
subsistence.” But he concentrated his most 
earnest efforts on the training of the young 
in the ways of true religion. 

And it was in the discharge of this much- 
| loved duty that he received his call to still 
| higher and nobler work. 

Dr. Hamilton has summed up his charac- 
ter in a touching and beautiful eulogy :—“And 
the image of himself, how finished and how 
faultless it rises on the memory! Never a 
duty neglected, never a friend forgotten, no 
error in judgment or in taste, but everything 
about him as befitted the minister, the scho- 
lar, and the Christian gentleman; so devoted 
to his people and his work, and, amidst all the 
ultraisms of the times, avoiding all extremes, 
unless it were excessive toil and self-denial.” 

And here we wish our walk could have 
ended, or rather, that we might bend our steps 
homeward, for we cannot enter the park with- 
| out sadness and dismay. Ichabod! the glory 
| hath departed ! all is given over to neglect, or 
to something almost as bad,—the straight mac- 
adamized road, which suggests, “This land 
to be let for building.” Once that grove of 
elms cast their long shadows over a wide- 
spread pool, upon whose shining bosom stately 
swans glided; while at its outlet a picturesque 
cascade fell over glassy steps festooned with 
the moss and sedge of centuries. 

Ay, for centuries this spot was sacred to 
rural peace. No sound was heard save Nature’s 
own sweet voice—the cascade’s roar; the rooks’ 
clamorous caw; the shrill ery of the peacock, 
monitor of coming rain; the plaintive low of 
trooping deer, as with silent step they moved 
from glade to glade; the whispering breeze 








| 


playing amongst the trees in leafy June, or parative safety, let go t..c rudder in a moment 


the fierce storms of wintry time, surging and 
beating like an angry sea against the. bleak 
and naked woods. All now is changed; and 
if there yet remain some lingering rooks loth | 
to leave their ancestral homes, they too will | 
ere long fly, and leave the doomed, deserted 
park to sound of axe and hammer. 

Let us then, while somewhat still remains 
to recall its former beauty, recount the annals 
of the noble family who dwelt in the old manor- 
house, which has been so cleverly transformed 
into an orthodox-looking Orphan Asylum. 

In the days of the Confessor lived a certain | 
Other, whose grandson Gerald, castellan of | 
Pembroke, married a daughter of Rhys-ap- 
Tewdor, prince of South Wales, and with her | 
received the barony of Carew. Perhaps it 
was at “old Caerleon-upon-Usk” that they | 
were wedded, once metropolis of Wales, and 
counted third city in Britain. Be that as it 
may, this marriage is the spring-head of the 
pedigree, and gave the family a name. 

About the time that Edward the Third had 
reached the pinnacle of his glory, and Wy- 
cliffe was brooding over the abuses of Rome, 
one of the Carews became lord of Beddington. 
Nicholas Carew married Lucy, daughter of || 
Sir Richard de Wyloghby, who gave her for || 
a dowry his manor of Beddington. 

This Nicholas was knight of the shire for 
Surrey, in 1362; ten years later he was keeper 
of the Privy Seal to Edward the Third, who 
also left him his executor. 

In 1497, consequent upon the taxes levied 
to quell the Perkin Warbeck invasion, came 
the rebellion of the Cornish men. They 
marched through Wiltshire, Hampshire, and 
Surrey, into Kent, and encamped upon Black- 
heath. Here they were defeated after an ob- 
stinate resistance, and it was on this occasion 
that Richard Carew gave. such evident proof | 
of his loyalty, that Henry the Seventh created 
him a knight banneret, and gave him a still 
higher proof of his confidence by making him 
Lieutenant of Calais. 

The faith of the Tudors in the loyalty of | 
the family was further shown when, on the | 
decease of Sir Richard, Sir Nicholas Carew 
was appointed his successor in this important 
trust. He became a great favourite with 
Henry the Eighth, and was made Master of || 
the Horse. ' 

But the smiles of this monarch always seemed 
precursors of his frowns. ‘To none was he so 
relentless as to those who had been his friends 
and companions, if he di--vvered the least taint 
in their loyalty. Thus in the whirlpool of those 
troublous times, this nufortunate gen:leman, 
guiding as he thought ‘iis little bark i: com- 
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of forgetfulness, and was sucked into the 
vortex. Sir Nicholas lost his life in connection 
with the Exeter conspiracy, a plot brought 
about by the machinations of Cardinal Pole, 
for the deposition of Henry the Eighth. Mr. 
Froude thus refers to it :— 

“ The last case was the hardest. Sir Nicholas 
Carew, Master of the Horse, had been on the 
commission which had taken the indictments 
against Exeter, and had said that he ‘marvelled 
it was so secretly handled; that the like was 
never seen.’ This expression brought him 
under suspicion. He was found to have been 
intimate with Exeter; to have received letters 
from him of traitorous import, which he had 
concealed and burnt. With the rest he was 
brought in guilty, and received sentence as a 
traitor.” 











He was executed on Tower Hill, March 
3rd, 1539, and his estates forfeited to the 
Crown. We may judge from this, and from 
the fact that Queen Mary restored the estates 
the year after she ascended the throne to Sir 
Francis, his only son, that the family were 
still adherents to the Romish religion. 

Sir Francis seems to have learnt a lesson 
from his father’s fate, and avoiding public life, 
to have spent all his energies in the improve- 
ment of his property. He erected anew man- 
sion at Beddington. The great hall still re- 
mains, and is considered an admirable specimen 
of the domestic architecture of the period. 

And here, where the Carews kept Christ- 
mas in the grand old English way, a company 
of little orphan girls now daily take their 
frugal meal. Here, where Sir Francis enter- 
tained the imperial and imperious Elizabeth 
with all the stately pageantry of the age, Dr. 
Marsh was accustomed to give an annual tea- 
party to about four hundred of the workmen 
and lads employed in the neighbouring tan- 
nery, and snuff and paper mills. These re- 
unions were true Christian feasts, in which the 
poor were the guests of the rich, and doubtless 


there was infinitely more joy in these humble | 








gatherings than in all the royal banqueting of 
olden times. 

Still we cannot afford to disparage those 
ancient memories. They elevate and enlarge 
the mind in many ways, and we trust that 
every child educated on this spot may not 
only learn, but treasure up with affection its 
old traditions, and thus gain in some measure 
that elevation of spirit which should belong 
to those born into a family whose ancestral 
glories form part of the history of our country. 

Aubrey, writing of this mansion built by 
Sir Francis, calls it “a handsome pile of build- 
ings, having before it neat gardens, not yet 
finished, and several canals and an orchard.” 
But the glory of the place was its “orangery,” 
which the enterprising knight is said to have 
planted from the first seeds brought to Eng- 
land by Sir Walter Raleigh, who married his 
niece. Most of the trees were thirteen feet 
high in 1690, and at least 10,000 oranges 
were gathered from them in that year. They 
continued to flourish for about a century and 
a half, but were cut off by a hard frost in the 
winter of 1739-40. 

The gardens would be probably laid out in 
the Italian style then in vogue. Our painters 
have made us familiar with this beautiful and 
stately style of gardening, and we can easily 
imagine ourselves seated in a cool alcove upon 
the terraced walk, with its flights of steps fall- 
ing into the gardens beneath ; whose gay par- 
terres, adorned with statues and vases, stretch 
away into a land of Arcadia,— 


“‘ Where silver lakes reflect the beaming day, 
Where crystal streams in gurgling fountains play, 
Cool vales descend, and sunny hills arise, 
And groves, and caves, and grottoes strike the eyes.” 


Here, then, in 1599, and again in 1600, Sir 
Francis was visited by Queen Elizabeth. 
Among the many delectations he doubtless 
provided for that “great ladie of the greatest 
isle,’ Sir Hugh Platt, in his “Garden of Eden,” 
has given us an account of one,—“a conceit,” as 
he called it, “of that delicate knight Sir Fran- 
cis Carew, who for the better accomplishment 
of his royal entertainment of our late Queen 
Elizabeth of happy memory, led her Majesty 
to a cherry tree, whose fruit he had kept back 
from ripening at least one month after all 
cherries had taken their farewell of England. 
This secret he performed by raising a tent or 
cover of canvas over the whole tree, and wet- 
ting the, same with a scoop or horn, as the 
heat of the weather required, and so by with- 
holding the sunbeams from reflecting on the 
berries, they grew both great and were very 
long before they had gotten their perfect 
colour; and when he was assured of her Ma- 
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jesty’s coming, he removed the tent, and a 
few sunny days brought them to their full 
maturity.” 

At his death the estates went to Sir Nicho- 
las Throckmorton, his nephew, who took the 
name of Carew. Sir Walter Raleigh’s de- 
voted wife, Elizabeth Throckmorton, was also 
a niece of Sir Francis Carew, and it is an in- 
teresting fact to record, that when her husband 
lay under sentence of death in the Tower, 
Lady Raleigh was allowed, at her earnest en- 
treaty, to share his prison, and there gave 
birth to their youngest son, whom they named 
Carew. 

The old deserted-looking house which stood 
in the park a few years ago was built by a 
Sir Nicholas Carew, who in 1709 was made a 
baronet by Queen Anne. 


In 1762 the direct line of the family died 
out. Since then the estate has passed into 
other hands, until it came into possession 
of Admiral Hallowell, who fought at the Nile 
under Nelson. He took the name of Carew 
by royal licence in 1820. 

For many years past the place has worn a 
sad, neglected look. A spasmodic flicker of 
seeming life foretold the coming end, and 
finally, about two or three years ago, Bedding- 
ton House was sold to the committee and 
guardians of the Female Orphan Asylum. 

“So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 

All that this world is proud of.” 





And now, if we wish to extend our walk, 
we may cross the park, and passing out at 
the distant gate, turn towards Wallington, 
and so back by the high road between Cars- 
halton and Croydon. Or we can strike im- 
mediately into the same road, by a new open- 


ing opposite the entrance to the park, leading 


at once into that part called the Sand-pits. 
Here the carriage way separates from the foot- 
path, the former passing through a deep cut- 


ting in the sand, while the latter runs along | 


its summit. Its steep sides, thickly covered 
with trees, present in any aspect a very pic- 
turesque appearance; and should you chance 
to be belated, and returning after the moon is 
up, you might easily imagine yourself wander- 
ing through the deep shades of some gloomy 
forest road,—just the spot to awaken super- 
stitious fancies. 

And here, striking out at right angles from 
the high path, was Queen Elizabeth’s favourite 
walk,—a fine grove of elms, which overlooked 
a sweep of country stretching away to the 
Banstead Downs. Her Majesty is said to have 
reached it from the garden door fronting the 
Warren, opposite to which still exists an elm 
grove, and so through a little swing-gate across 
the Sand-pits. Its destruction, consummated by 
a barbarous hand, suggested the following lines, 
written about thirty years ago by Miss Cookson, 
a lady at that time living at Beddington :—- 


“‘ The village pleads in vain, the doom is past, 
And thou, sweet grove, art sacrificed at last. 
Thy graceful line of variegated shade, 
That crowned the summit of the open glade, 
On which the sun of centuries has been shed, 
And countless moons their nightly silver spread, 
O’er which the storms of ages rushed in vain, 
Destroying man has levelled with the plain. 
No vestige left to tell the future race that here 
Rose the green bowers to their forefathers dear,— 
The village pride,—a haunt beloved by all, 
By every rank regretted in its fall. 
Dear to the cultured mind that loves to trace, 
In thought, the footsteps of an ancient race, 
And to the rustic’s heart who views the shade 
Dear by a thousand recollections made. 
Oft have I seen, between thy parted maze, 
The aged peasant stand awhile to gaze 
Where glows beneath the summer's evening sun, 
The cultured fields, where youthful work was doe; 
His hands, for toil or mischief powerless now, 
Crossed on his staff, while he remembers how 
His happy childhood shouted in the breeze, 
Plunged in the tangled brake, or climbed the trees. 
Again in youth and manhood’s graceful pride 
He courted here his mistress and his bride. 
Advancing still in years, the path they trace 
On Sabbath eve, with all their infant race. 
E’en now, though haply in the world alone, 
He ioves the spot which these delights have known.’ 

ERICA. 
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WE may well be astonished that we have lived | which is at once steeped in sin, and made 
to see the day in which a very large and in-/anxious by the claims of conscience. 
fluential body of the clergy and laity of the! | In this way Ritualism has become the substi- 
Church of England make an undisguised state- tute for true religion; for when the laity had 
ment that they intend to restore that union! given up the substance, they retained only the 
with the Church of Rome which was dissolved | shadow of faith : becoming worse than children, 
at the Reformation. Among the many means|they delighted in spiritual toys, and turned 
used to effect this restoration of unity, Ritual-|their rites and ceremonies into the outward and 
ism is perhaps the most effectual, because to the| visible signs of an inward and natural lie—the 
minds of young people, especially, it is exceed-| proper sacrament of the depraved heart of man. 
ingly attractive, from the show and excitement} I. Idolatry is a characteristic of almost all 
which belong to it. false religions. The earnest desire to see God 
It is alleged that the ritual now so popular) has been gratified by the making of images or 
in many of our churches is especially adapted | pictures which could be handled, seen, and in 
to the Christian religion, and that it derives|some instances tasted. Thus, when the Hindu 
much of its authority from the ceremonial at-|has made an image of his god, he proceeds to 
tached to the law of Moses. It is my wish, | mutter an incantation in order to bring the god 
however, to show that most of the new rites and| into the image. I will not use the word “ tran- 
ceremonies, together with the doctrines they | substantiate,” but merely point out that after 
symbolize, are the marks of certain confessedly | the image is finished, it is not considered an 
false religions ; and that the law of Moses, so far | object for worship until the being whom it re- 
from giving authority to the practices we com. | presents has been persuaded to make it his 
plain ef, is really subversive of those practices,/abode; then the idol of silver or clay is wor- 
and of the use of any elaborate ritual whatever | shipped as if it were the god himself. 
in the serviee of the Christian religion. “The evening before the consecration, the 
Before entering upon the evidence to estab-| person at whose temple this image is to be set 
lish these last assertions I wish to say a word| up, brings twenty-two different articles, among 
about the origin and nature of all false religion.| which are fruits, flowers, gold, silver, rice, a 
Notwithstanding its depravity, the human stone, turmeric, sugar, cow-duug, clarified but- 
heart demands some sort of religion. Man must ter, a shell, peas, red powder, &c. With all these 
have some faith, and if that faith be not revealed ; things the officiating Brahmin touches the fore- 
by the Spirit of God, the demand is supplied by; head and other parts of the image, repeating 
a spurious religion, accommodated to corrupt| incantations. This is called ‘ udhivasu,’ or in- 
human nature. viting the goddess to come and dwell in the image. 
Every one is conscious of the fallibility of his} The next day, eyes and a soul (pranu) are given. 
judgment, and desirous of finding some infallible| No one reverences the image till this work is 
authority, from whose decisions there shall be no| done.” —(Ward on the Hindus, vol. ii., p. 13.) 
appeal. The priesthood in all ages, andin almost} The usual defence set up by Roman Catholics 
all parts of the world, have not been slow to offer| for their use of images is that the image is re- 
to supply this demand for infallibility. The offer| garded merely as a symbol of the person repre- 
has been readily accepted by the multitude, not; sented. This, however, is contradicted by many 
because they were convinced of the justice of the| stories of images of the saints bowing, speaking, 
claims set up by the priesthood, but because j|and giving other evidence that the persons they 
indolence was satisfied by finding infallibility|represent inhabit them occasionally for special 
made ready to hand, without the necessity for! purposes. Thus, in a book authorized by the 
any troublesome investigation on the part of|Church of Rome as the work of one of her saints, 
those who were looking about for it. Thus the|“ The Glories of Mary,” by S. Alphonsus M. 
fallibility and indolence of corrupt human nature | Liguori, there is an account of an image of the 
created a demand for a final and infallible court; Virgin Mary and her child, from which the fol- 











of appeal on earth; and that demand has been | lowing is an extract. Speaking of a very im- 
readily supplied by false priests to a credulous 
laity. 

In like manner a so-called sacrificing priest- 
hood, with false sacrifices, false altars, and 
childishly minute ceremonies, have been sup- 
plied to meet the demand of the heart of man, ; 


moral man, who, however, used to say “ Hail, 
Mary!” every time he passed by an image of the 
Virgin, the writer relates that “one night, on 
his way to commit sin, he saw alight; he looked 
and perceived that it was a lamp that burnt be- 
fore an image of Mary, holding in her arms the 
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infant Jesus. He said the Hail, Mary! as usual; 
but what did he see ? He saw an infant covered 
with wounds streaming blood. Filled at once 
with terror and compunction at the thought of 
having, by his sins, inflicted these wounds on his 
Redeemer, he began to weep; but he saw the 
infant turning away from him. Hence, full of 
confusion, he had recourse to the most holy 
Virgin.” In answer to his petition “the divine 
mother answered Jesus still appeared 
unwilling to forgive him; but the holy Virgin, 
placing the infant in a niche, prostrated herself 
before Him.” Afterwards “the sinner came 
weeping bitterly, and as he kissed the wounds 
of the infant they were healed. In-the end, 
Jesus embraced him in token of his pardon.” 

Here, then, is one out of a multitude of in- 
stances of an image speaking,— in fact, of the 
person represented by the image taking up his 
abode in the image, just as the Hindu believes 
his god takes up his abode in the image of Shiva 
or Huniman. 

Turning to our Romanizing clergy; the lan- 
| guage they use about what takes place with 
regard to the bread and wine in the Lord’s 
Supper reminds us forcibly of what the Hindu 
and the Romanist say of their images. For be- 
fore consecrationour Ritualists believe the bread 
| to be bread and the wine to be wine; but after 
consecration such a change has taken place as to 
make that bread and that wine objects worthy of 
worship. Thelanguage usedin the “ Directorium 
Anglicanum” is sufficiently clear on this point. 
Thus we read (p. 60), “ After the words, ‘ This 
| is My Body, which is given for you,’ the ‘Hostia’ 
| should be placed on the paten, and the celebrant, 
| with his assistants, should reverently genuflect ; 
| then rising, the celebrant should at once elevate 
| Iv with the first finger and thumb of both hands, 
| for the worship of the faithful, while he is say- 
ing, ‘ Do this in remembrance of Mz.’” And 
again it is said (p. 61), “ After the consecration 
prayer it is most desirable that no person 
passes before the blessed sacrament without 
genuflecting, bowing, or some token of rever- 
ence.” . After consecration the wine is called 
“the blood.” 

And here it is that idolatry brings in pro- 
fanity. There is something repulsive in the 
notion of any accident happening to “the blood.” 
And yet the “ Directorium’”’ assumes that acci- 
dents may take place; and accordingly directions 
are given as to what is to be done under such 
circumstances. For we read (p. 89), “If a fly, 
or spider, or any such thing should fall into the 
chalice before consecration; or even if he shall 
apprehend that poison hath been put in, the 
wine which is in the chalice ought to be poured 
out, and the chalice ought to be washed, and 
other wine with water put therein to be conse- 











crated. But if any of these (contingencies) befall 
after the consecration, the fly or spider, or such 
like thing, should be warily taken, oftentimes 
diligently washed between the fingers, and 
should then be burnt, and the ablution, together 
with the burnt ashes, must be put in the piscina. 
But the poison ought by no means to be taken, 
but such Blood, with which poison has been 
mingled, should be reserved in a comely vessel, 
together with the relics.” 

So again we read (p. 90), “If the eucharist 
hath fallen to the ground, the place where it lay 
nust be scraped, and the ashes reserved beside 
the altar. Also, if by negligence any of the 
Blood be spilled upon a table fixed to the floor, 
the priest must take up the drop with his 
tongue, and the place of the table must be | 
scraped, and the shavings burnt with fire, and 
the ashes reserved with the relics, beside the 
altar; and he to whom this has befallen must 
do penance forty days.” 

Other directions follow, equally testifying 
to the idolatrous belief that after consecration 
such a change has taken place as to cause 
what we Protestants know to be bread and 
wine mingled with water to be held up as fit 
objects of worship by those who still call them- 
selves members of the Church of England. 

Let us hear what Latimer said in a sermon 
preached on the second Sunday in Advent, 
1552 :— 

“ But there bee some (and hath beene a great 
number of us) which have trusted in masses and 
pilgrimages, in setting up candels and such like 
foolishnes ; but I tell you all this geare will not 
helpe, it is to no purpose: for if all the masses 
which were said in all Christendome since the 
masse beganne, if all these masses (I say) were 
bestowed upon one man to bring him out of the 
state of damnation, it were all to no purpose and 
to no effect.” 

II. There is another characteristic of all false 
religions, and which marks most plainly the 
Ritualism of modern Romanizers: I mean the 
use of talismans or charms. 

Take, for instance, the efficacy ascribed to holy 
water. The Hindu bathes frequently in the holy 
water of the Ganges. His washings are pre- 
scribed not for cleanliness, but because it is be- 
lieved the holy water can wash away sin. So 
highly is this water valued that it is carried to 
places far from the sacred river, and sold to the 
credulous townspeople and villagers. This trans- 
forming power of water when used as a charm 
is believed in by Mahometans. Thus wefindin the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” (a collection 
of tales giving the most correct description of 
the belief, morals, and customs which prevail in 
the Mahometan world) that water is used with 
an incantation to transform a human being into 
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a beast, or to transform the beast back again into 
ahuman being. In “'The Historyof the First Old 
Man and the Hind,”’ weread, “The damsel then 
took a vessel full of water, and pronouncing over 
it some words I did not understand, she thus ad- 
dressed herself to the calf:—‘O calf, if thou 
hast been created by the all-powerful Sovereign 
of the world, as thou now appearest, retain that 
form; but if thou art a man, and hast been 
changed by enchantment into a calf, resume, by 
permission of thy divine Creator, thy natural 
figure!’ In saying this she threw the water 
over him, and he instantly regained his own 
form.” 

As the Hindu believes that some magical 


power is in the sacred water of the Ganges, so 


the Mahometan believes that after an incanta- 
tion the nature of a man may be changed by 
water. The Sikhs of the Punjaub have a simi- 
lar belief. Their holy city is Umritsur, which is 
so called from a famous reservoir of water called 
“the water of immortality.” When a proselyte 
is received into the Sikh community, water is 
used as follows. The candidate goes to the 


minister of the Sikh religion, “ who prepares the | 
nectar by stirring a knife in a bowl of water, 
repeating incantations: a person present joins 
the hands of the new disciple, into which the 
Grunthee pours some of this water of life, of 


which he drinks five times, and afterwards rubs 
a little on his eyes. While he receives this 
water he repeats five times, ‘O sir priest, de- 
liverance! O sir priest, glory!’ In this there 
appears to be a belief that the water after an 
incantation works a change in the proselyte, 
characterized as emancipation from the toils 
of the body, and victory of the spirit over the 
flesh.”"—(Ward on the Hindus, vol. ii, pp. 
273, 278.) 


The popular belief among the lower order of 


Roman Catholics is, that baptism is a talisman 
or charm, for the regeneration of the spirit, 
or even for the cure of bodily ailments. I 
am able to state this because I worked for 
several years among Roman Catholics in a large 
parish near London; and I am satisfied that to 


such people religion is a mere assemblage of 


charms or talismans, the priest being the magi- 
cian, and the water becoming effectual after his 
incantations. 

A curious instance of this came under my 
notice a few years since when on a voyage to 
India. One day a soldier came to my cabin 
and said that a woman on board was fearful 
lest her infant child should die. It was troubled 
with convulsions; and the poor mother, who 
was a Roman Catholic, was in a great strait: 
for she feared lest, if the child died without 
being baptized, its soul would be lost; and, on 














her pitcher on the well. 


clergyman should baptize it, the child should be 
turned into a Protestant, and so be eternally 
lost. I went to the poor woman, and explained 
that the Lord Jesus had commanded all who 
wished to be called Christians to be baptized; 
but that if I baptized the infant, it would not 
be turned either into a Roman Catholic or a 
Protestant. The mother thought over this, 
and at last said, “ Well, sir, you may as well 
baptize the child, for it may cure the fits.” 

I mention this to show what the popular 
belief of baptism is among thousands of Roman 
Catholics. 

That our modern Ritualists attach some 
superstitious notions to the water of baptism 
appears from the following directions in the 


| * Directorium Anglicanum” (p. 156). 


The private baptism of children is there con- | 
sidered; and it is said, “The water, of which 
it is well therefore only to bless a small quan- 
tity, should be taken into the church, and 
poured into the font, and allowed to run away 
through the drain.” 

The language of hymn 210, in the collection 
called “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” is deeply 


| tinged with superstition :— 


“The pure and bright baptismal flood 
Entombs our nature’s stain ; 
New creatures from the cleansing wave 
With Christ we rise again.” 
So, too, in hymn 242,— 
“ Here from the font is poured 
Grace on each guilty child; 
The blest anointing of the Lord 
Brightens the once defiled.” 

The doctrine that baptism is a charm, a 
mere talisman, prevents many a Christian from 
rightly apprehending the other doctrines of his 
religion. 

If a man once believes that he was charmed 
into Christianity by baptism, he will soon re- 
gard the Lord’s Supper as a talisman too. His 
religion will soon be like that of the heathen, a 
belief in the efficacy of outward forms and ordi- 
nances, without the necessity of faith in the 
recipient. When our Lord conversed with the 
woman of Samaria about the water of everlast- 
ing life, she was taught that that water is a 
well of living water bubbling up within the 
Christian. Nothing was said by our Lord 
which could in the remotest degree lead the 
woman to suppose that she was to be regene- 
rated by the owtward application of water. On 
the contrary, the woman in her thirst for living 
water, and in her joy when she was conscious 


that that well of life was within her, forgot to 


draw water from the well, and in her anxiety to 
tell the townspeople of the Saviour, she left 
In fact, the whole of 


the other hand, she feared lest, if a Protestant | that beautiful story (John iv.) seems expressly 
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intended to prevent Christians from confounding 
water-baptism with the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. 

We use water as the outward and visible 
sign of the inward and spiritual grace, but we 
never pretend that that grace is derived from 
the water of baptism; nor do we regard the 
water used at baptism as differing from other 
water, but merely as a fit emblem of the 
cleansing work of the Holy Ghost on the 
corrupt nature of man. 

The woman at the well was told that she 
was mistaken in supposing that the operation 
of God the Spirit was limited to Gerizim or to 
Jerusalem. Yet the language of Romanists 
and of Romanizers seems to limit the Holy 
Ghost to the font in the work of regeneration, 
and to contradict the assertion of our Lord, 
that neither in Jerusalem nor in Gerizim alone 
is the Spirit to be found, but wherever and 
whenever a sinner is ready to worship God in 
spirit and in truth. 

IIf. Incantations, mutterings, intonations, 
are marks of most false religions. The object 
of all these is to prevent the bystanders from 
| clearly understanding what is being said, and 
| to surround the celebrant with mystery. In 
short, all false priests and conjurors have en- 
deavoured to mystify the people. Thus in 
lsa. viii. 19 we read, “And when they shall 
say unto you, Seek unto them that have fami- 
liar spirits, and unto wizards that peep, and 
that mutter: should not a people seek unto 
their God? for the living to thedead?” And 
again (Isa. xxix. 4), “ And thou shalt be brought 
down, and shalt speak out of the ground, and 
thy speech shall be low out of the dust, and thy 
voice shall be, as of one that hath a familiar 
spirit, out of the ground, and thy speech shall 





whisper out of the dust.” Hence to whisper, | 
to mutter, what ought to be honestly read or | 
said with a clear voice is put down by the! 
Holy Ghost as a mark of the degradation to | 
which wizards, magicians, and charmers had | 
descended in their ministrations. 

The Mahometans intone the Koran, while 
| the persons for whose benefit it is intoned are 
not required to use their understanding. There | 
is a virtue in the very intonation itself. I 
have known a native of India pay a Moulvie to 
come and intone the Koran in her hut for her | 
benefit, she, meanwhile, going about her ordi- | 
nary business in the house of her English mis- 
tress. But what matter? Enough for her 
that the words were intoned: it was not re- 
quired that she should take any part in the) 
affair, except paying the Moulvie for his trouble. 

Among the Buddhists this superstitious notion | 
has gone to the lowest degree. Not even mut- 
tering is required to make their prayers effica- 


| devil!” 
of Mary attending to the wants of those who || 
without attaching the | 
slightest meaning to them. | 


cious. The prayers are written out, and put 
into a box. The worshipper carries this box 
about with him, causing it to revolve round a 
small stick, and thus he goes out to his daily 
business, and twirling his prayer-box mechanic- 
ally the whole time, supposing that the prayers 


will be efficacious in proportion to the number | 








of revolutions they make round the stick. | 
Some Buddhists leave their prayer-box attached || 
to a small water-wheel, where the water from | 
the hill-side falls on it, and thus keeps grinding | 
the man’s religion while he is quarrelling with | 


his neighbours, and sparing himself the trouble 
of turning the prayer-box for himself. 


The Sikhs intone their sacred book, “ Gooroo | 


Grunth.” 
thee ;” and he goes on whining away the portion 


The intoner is called the “Grun- | 


he has to get through without in the least. 


caring whether there be any one to hear him. 
I remember going into a Sikh temple in 

Agra, with the permission of one of the princi- 

pal Sikh Gooroos. The temple was a very plain 


oblong building. The sacred book was placed |, 


on a high cushion covered with beautifully 
worked shawls. 
the temple when we entered; but he was en- 
gaged in intoning the book, just as if a con- 
gregation were present. 
in the efficacy of the charm. 


Doubtless he believed || 
1} 
| 


The Church of Rome teaches the efficacy of | 


Only the Grunthee was in | 


mere words, even when the speaker does not || 


understand them. 
Mary,” a work by one of the so-called saints of 
Rome, a work, too, sanctioned by the highest 
authorities of that Church, we read (vol. i, 
p- 150; Dublin, 1851), “ Bernardine da Busto 
relates that a hawk came one day to seize on a 
bird that had been taught to repeat the words 
‘Hail, Mary!’ The bird cried out ‘ Hail, Mary !’ 


Thus in “The Glories of | 


and the hawk fell dead. By this the Lord || 


wished to signify that if an irrational bird was 
saved from destruction by pronouncing the 
name of Mary, how much more will he who is 


diligent in invoking Mary in his temptations || 


be preserved from falling into the hands of the 
In the same book instances are given 


uttered mere words, 


The more I have looked into this subject, 
the more have I been convinced that false reli- 
gion is entirely made up of charms. Whether 
it be Buddhism, Romanism, Mahometanism, or 
,the religion of Romanizers, it is practically 
| only a collection of talismans which are not de- 
| pendent for their effect on the faith of the 
recipient. Those who have attended what is 
called divine service in some of our modern 
‘ritualistic churches will bear me witness that 
Many parts of the service are made wholly un- 
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intelligible to the congregation by the mutter- 
ing, chanting, or intonation, by which they are 
spoiled. Of how many sentences does the 
meaning depend wholly on the emphasis to be 
placed ona single word! Yet intonation ignores 
emphasis, and is frequently destructive of the 
sense of those parts of the Liturgy which may 
happen to reach the ears, but cannot reach the 
understanding of the audience because of that 
intonation. 

In the “Directorium” (p. 267) there is a 
form of exorcism for driving the devil or one 
of his angels out of the “palms,” to be distri- 
buted on Palm Sunday. It runs as follows:— 
“T exorcize thee, creature of flowers and 
branches ; in the Name of GOD the FATHER 
ALMIGHTY, and in the name of JESUS 
CHRIST His Son our LORD, and in the 
power of the HOLY GHOST; henceforth, thou 
whole might of the adversary, thou whole army 
of Satan, and whole power of the enemy, thou 
whole inroad of evil spirits, be rooted up and 
pulled out from these creatures of flowers and 
branches; that thou pursue not with thy wills 
the footsteps of those hastening to attain unto 
the grace of GOD. Through Him Who shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead and the 
world by fire. R. Amen.” 

Concerning these “palms,” a prayer is sub- 
sequently offered, “that into whatsoever place 
they shall be brought, all the dwellers of that 
place may receive Thy Blessing; so that all 
sickness and infirmity being driven away, Thy 
Right Hand may protect those whom it has re- 
deemed.” 

In a rubric’ it is directed that the flowers 
and boughs be sprinkled with holy water and 
incensed. 

To me all this appears grovelling supersti- 
tion, with which the child of God should have 
nothing whatever to do. ‘“ Wherefore come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and I 
will receive you, and will be a Father unto you, 
and ye shall be My sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty ” (2 Cor. vi. 17, 18). 

IV. A great variety of postures during 
divine service is another mark of false religions. 
The “ Directorium ” abounds in directions to the 
celebrant and others how to place their backs, 
how to hold their thumbs, how to place their 
fingers; in fact, to become an adept in these 
movements must require frequent private re- 
hearsals, which would be harmless enough were 
they not associated with subjects so sacred as 
the sacraments appointed by our Lord, and the 
general conduct of service in the house of God. 
The face to the east is said to be the normal 
position of the priest, 7. e., he must usually be 
standing with his back to the people, as most of 








our churches stand east and west. Only imagine 
a member of Parliament, whose business it was 
to explain some important matter to the rest of 
the members, proceeding to do so by turning his 
back upon them, and then muttering in an 
almost inaudible tone! Yet the office of the 
Christian minister is to instruct, to teach, to 
edify. “In the church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by my voice 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.” Now practically 
the Ritualist, by his postures, mutterings, and 
intonations, does turn the Liturgy into an un- 
known tongue; and what was meant by our 
Reformers to be the means of edifying the laity, 
is turned into a great ecclesiastical show, which 
may serve to amuse but certainly not to instruct 
the bystanders. 

I am aware that Solomon desired the ‘Jews 
to turn their faces towards Jerusalem when they 
worshipped God; but he never dared to order 
the Levites to turn their backs upon the people 
when they ought to have been explaining the 
law to them ; besides, the Jews in Babylon must 
have turned to the south-west, the Jews in 
Egypt to the north-east, the Jews in some parts 
of Asia to the west, in order to observe this 
custom. Plainly, therefore, Solomon’s order was 
not the origin, nor is it an authority for Chris- 
tians turning tothe east. Nor can it be because 
Christ was born in the East that we should so 
turn; for Palestine is west of India. Neverthe- 
less the “Directorium” lays down that the 
normal position of the priest is with his face 
to the east. 

Many of the churches in Rome are built north 
and south; so that at the head-quarters of su- 
perstition it appears that the position of a church 
was not anciently considered of much conse- 
quence. Mosheim considers the custom of turn- 
ing to the east to have been derived from the 
custom of the worshippers of the sun turning 
themselves in that direction. Certainly we 
read in Ezek. viii. 15, 16, a very striking in- 
stance of the origin and superstition of this 
custom :—“ Turn thee yet again, and thou shalt 
see greater abominations than these. And he 
brought me into the inner court of the Lord’s 
house, and, behold, at the door of the temple of 
the Lord, between the porch and the altar, were 
about five and twenty men, with their backs 
toward the temple of the Lord, and their faces 
toward the east; and they worshipped the sun 
toward the east.” I do not mean to say that 
Romanizers worship the sun; but I believe that 
the worship of the sun was the origin of the 
practice of Romanizers, for it is well known 
that Rome has taken more than one pagan 
abomination and constituted it a part of pro- 
fessed Christian worship. 
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I would also remark that the passage quoted 
in the “ Directorium,’’ apparently as authorizing 
us to. bow at the name of Jesus, is of no force 
whatever. We are simply told by the inspired 
apostle that “IN the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow;” d. ¢., that all prayer should be 
offered to God in the name of his dear Son : as 
Christ. himself said, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask 
in My name, that will I do, that the Father may 
be glorified inthe Son.” The translation, there- 
fore, of Phil. ii. 10 in the Authorized Version 
is not correct, as the original says nothing 
of bowing “at,” but only “in the name of 
Jesus.” 

The postures of Mahometans, Hindoos, and 
others, are very numerous. In “ Ward on the 
Hindus,” 
Brahmin’s, “ returning to the river, and sitting 
in silence he must rub himself all over with 
mud; then descending into the river as high as 
his breast, with his face towards the east, he 
must repeat certain incantations. 
He must perform moodra, viz., certain motions 
by twisting his fingers into several curious 






























































| with which he will make the sign (of the 
| hand.” 


| phemy, belong to the same school; so we read 





shapes; then dividing his hair behind and 
bringing it into his hands before, with his 
thumbs he must stop his ears, with the three 
first fingers of each hand cover his eyes, and 
with his two little fingers his nostrils, and 
then immerse himself three or four times,” 
&e., &. 

The Ritualists have their “moodra” too. 
Thus.in the “ Directorium”’ (p. 83) we read of the 
priest, “ Let him stand erect, not lounging on 
the altar. His elbows should touch his sides. 
When he lifts up his hands, the extremities of 
his fingers should be just seen above his 
shoulders. He should suit his understanding 
to the signs and words, since great things are 
latent in signs, and still greater things in in- 
tention. He should join three fingers together 


cross); the other two he will lay together in his 


vol. i, pp. 30, 31, we read of the, 


- | Idolatry.” 


who can well skill of the difference between a 
painted visage and true natural beauty.” 


church affords the slightest support to the | 
practices we complain of is groundless; and | 


in use in some of our churches. Turning to the 
“ Directorium Romanum,” we find a long list 
of ecclesiastical garments and church furni- 
ture, with pictures to illustrate the same. I will 
transcribe the names of a few of these. We 
have (pp. 273, 274) the amice, alb, maniple, 


buskins; sandals, subcingulum—otherwise sash 
or succinctorium, the pectoral cross, tunic, 
gloves, ring, and guard. We find, too (p.272), 
a baptismal shell, a scallop shell, a baptismal 
cruet, a processional cross for the dead, paint- 
ings and images of our Lord, our Lady, the 
angels, and saints. These are but a few of the 
long list given in the “ Directorium.’’ They cer- 
tainly remind one of the dress of the woman 
(Rey. xvii. 4) who “was arrayed in purple and 
scarlet colour,and decked with gold and precious 
stones and pearls;” and they are denounced in 
very strong language in the third part of the 
fourteenth homily, “A Sermonagainst Peril of 
The writer of that homily says of 
the Church of Rome, “For she, being indeed 
not only an harlot (as the Scripture calleth her), 
but also a foul, filthy, old, withered harlot (for 
she is indeed of ancient years), and, understand- 
ing her lack of natural and true beauty, and 
great loathsomeness which of herself she hath, 





dalmatic, tunicle, zuchetto and biretta, chasuble, 





doth (after the custom of such harlots) paint 
herself, and deck and tire herself with gold, 
pearl, stone, and all kind of precious jewels, 
that she, shining with the outward beauty and 
glory of them, may please the foolish fantasy 
of fond lovers, and so entice them to spiritual 
fornication with her. Whereas, on the contrary 
part, the true church of God is con- 
tent with her natural ornaments, not doubting 
by such sincere simplicity best to please Him 


The assertion that the practice of the Jewish 








Ritualism, mystery, idolatry, profanity, blas- 


this will be seen from the following considera- __| 
tions :— 





(Rev. xvii. 


5), 


earth.” 
V. 
colours play a great part in the ritual of our 


Romanizers. 


vestments of Brahmins, Sikhs, and Maho- | fices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and 
There is no} acontrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.” 
point of comparison under this head. Our) It is clear from this that pious Jews did not be- 
Romanizers, however, appeal to the vestments | lieve in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies, | 
ordered to the priests by the law of Moses, as though ordained by God, unless the heart of 
a proof that God is not displeased with such |the worshipper were the true sacrifice to the | 
garments and ecclesiastical furniture as are now | /King of kings. 


metans, are extremely simple. 


“Upon her forehead was a| separate the people from idolaters; but the 
name written, Mystery, Babylon the greai, the | ritual of Romanizers is calculated to lead us 
mother of harlots and abominations of the| into the worst idolatry. 


festments of many shapes and divers|the Jewish ritual. 
clares that if God required sacrifices he would 
It is very remarkable that the} give them; but he is conscious that “the sacri- 


1. The Jewish ceremonial was intended to 


2. There was no “charm,” no “ talisman,” in 
The writer of Psa. li. de- 


In the first chapter of his 
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prophecy Isaiah denounces the Jews, not for| among the Jews at all like the services of our 
neglect of the rites and ceremonies of the law, | ritualistic clergy? Not at all. For the rites 
but because, with hearts estranged from God,|and ceremonies of the Jewish law, so much re- 
the Jews continued most punctual in observing | lied upon by the Romanizers, were limited to the 
those rites and ceremonies. Under such cir-|temple at Jerusalem. In Jerusalem alone 
cumstances even divine ordinances are an| might sacrifice be offered, and therefore in the 
abomination to Jehovah. But our Romanizers| ordinary places of worship among the Jews 
speak of baptism, and of the Lord’s Supper, | there was no sacrifice, and therefore no altar, 
and of rites invented by man, as if there were|no priest, and no priestly vestments; but 
some virtue in them, by which they must of | Moses was read every Sabbath day,” and there 
necessity profit all who partake of them. was @ sermon or an exposition of some parts of 
3. Again, the rites of the Jewish law were | the Old Testament Scriptures,in which our Lord 
intended to teach every Jew his personal res-|and the apostles occasionally took part, and 
} é pi ee 
ponsibility ; but the ritual we complain of is| there were prayer and praise. Thus the ordinary 
calculated to teach every layman that the priest | form of divine service “under the law” was 
will manage his spiritual affairs for him. like that practised in most Protestant churches 
4, The word of God speaks of those Jewish|in our own day. And, to be consistent, the 
: . (x ° Ase : oe oe 
ceremonies as a mark of the childhood of the| Ritualists ought to limit their priests, altars, 
Church of Christ, and as unworthy of her now | sacrifices, and vestments to one church, say- 
that she is an adult under the Christian dispen- | but I will leave them to select the church. 
sation. This is the argument of St. Paul (Gal. iv.| The man who is most familiar with the Old 
1—11),—* Now I say, That the heir, as long as|and New Testaments knows best how hateful 
| 
he is a child, differeth nothing from a servant, | such histrionic performances have always been 
though he be lord of all; but is under tutors and| to Him who requires his worshippers to ap- 
governors wntil the time appointed of the father. | proach Him in spirit and in truth, “for the 
Even so we, when we were children, were in| Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 
bondage under the elements of the world: but; I trust that in this brief paper enough has 
when the fulness of the time was come, God | been said to show that the practices we complain 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made of are at variance with the Christian religion, 
under the law, to redeem them that were under | and contrary to the Mosaic ritual both in letter 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of|and in spirit. If they were not idolatrous they 
onal — ver. 9, : But a after vr 4 a - so — — disgrace our churches ; 
iave known God, or rather are known of God, | but, as the symbols of the religion of corrupt 
how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly | human nature, they are blasphemous when used 
elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in| in the serviceof God. Mark the beautiful sim- 
bondage ‘is | plicity of worship when the father of a family 
Thewhole passage should be carefully studied. | calls his household about him, and reads God’s 
The whole epistle is one solemn protest against | word, and prays for a blessing on each and all. 
ritualism under the Christian dispensation. | He is a priest to God; and God is in the midst 
5. But, really, was the synagogue service|of the church in that man’s house. 
T. J. GASTER. 


THE RABBI OF ADRIANOPLE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOING AND SUFFERING.” 


Maxy thoughts at the present moment are occu- | house of a friend, when he gave the following 
pied with the Abyssinian expedition. It will|interesting details of his intercourse with a 
cost England much in money; and these are| Rabbi of Adrianople. As she committed them 
days when money seems more than ever scaree. | to paper immediately on her return home, she 
It will cost her more in the heart’s blood of her | trusts that her memory has not proved trea- 
brave soldiers. It is well, then, to have our per- | cherous. 
sonal acquaintance enlarged with those in whose| “I was passing,” said Dr. Stern, “through 
behalf we are making very real sacrifices. the streets of the Eastern city of Adrianople, 
It was the privilege of the writer, just before| when I met a man with a large turban, and 
Dr. Stern set out on his last perilous expedition | other marks of distinction, which showed him 
(taking, as he expressed it, “his life in his|to be a Rabbi. My pockets were always fur- 
hand”), to pass an evening with him at the) nished with tracts; I took one out, offered it to 
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him, and passed on. When I had advanced a 
few paces, he looked at it and saw it was a 
Christian tract. He was perplexed. To keep the 
tract, or to follow after me and return it, might 
equally lay him open to suspicion, for I was a 
marked man; and to have any dealings with me 
in public was discreditable for a Rabbi. 

“ Not long afterwards, in the Bazaar, I met the 
same man, and again offered a tract. He im- 
mediately threw into his countenance as much 
scorn and hatred as it was capable of, and in 
derisive language rejected my offer. I said to 
myself as I restored the tract to my pocket, 
‘This violent demeanour is assumed for a pur- 
pose; the man does not feel in his heart as he 
professes.’ 

“T left the Bazaar; he dogged my footsteps. 
In a bye street, he stepped up to me and said, 
* You offered me a little book; will you give it 
me?’ 

“*Why would not you take it before ?’ 

“*T could not then ; we were observed ; many 
eyes were on us; but I will take it now, and if 
you want money for it, I will give it.’ 

“He was immediately, of course, put in pos- 
session of the tract. A few nights after this 
an impetuous knocking at my door, as of some 
one in distress, brought me down immediately 
to answer it myself. I saw this Rabbi, his 
countenance pale, his movements tremulous, 
his whole manner expressing extreme agita- 
tion. 

“* Are you ill?’ TI said, ‘do you want Dr. 
Leituir P’ 

**No, it is you I want. I must have some 
talk with you. You have given me tracts 
which contain quotations from the books of 
Moses and the prophets. I have tested them, the 
quotations are correct; but they also quote from 
the New Testainent. The New Testament I 
have never seen; will you show me one P’ 

“T brought a New Testament. ‘This seems 
a very good book,’ he said, ‘but itis large.’ I 
produced a 32mo. edition, offering to present 
him with it. 

“«But where,’ said he, ‘where can I read 
it P’ 

“«That I cannot tell you,’ I said. ‘Read it 
where you like, I will give you the book.’ 

“He thought awhile. ‘I cannot read it in 
my house, I should be observed. I will take it 
up the hill; there I will sit under shelter of 
the trees, and, since this book is small and my 
Prayer Book is large, I will spread my Prayer 
Book open and this within it.’ 

“He took the book and wentaway. He read 
and believed to the saving of his soul. Belief 
in the heart was followed by confession; but to 
confess in that city was no small sacrifice. The 
Mahometan lifted the finger of scorn, and called 





him renegade. Much more were the Jews in- 
censed. From being a Rabbi of note, a leader 
in the synagugue, he became an outcast, his 
office gone, his worldly gains sacrificed, his 
family estranged, his condition one of actual 
want and privation. 

“TI had wished to call on his wife. From 
the seclusion in which both Jewish and Turk- 
ish women live in that Eastern city, it is seldom 
that a visitor is admitted into the houses, at 
least, in the absence of the master. I met, 
however, this Jewess in the street, and said, ‘I 
have wished to call on you, but do not quite 
know where you live, or whether I should be 
admitted.’ 

“*TLet me see you in my house,’ she said, 
‘and the first thing which comes to hand I 
will throw at your head.’ 

“This was the first word of a perfect torrent 
of abuse poured out upon me. I went, how- 
ever, and she seemed about to be as good as her 
word, and to seize a rickety chair to throw at me. 
I laid my hand on her arm and talked to her. 
As I talked she grew calmer; her very passion 
had exhausted her. 

“*What you say may be good,’ she said, 
‘but look around and see what desolation you 
have brought. I was a happy wife once; now 
I am a living widow. My children were 
honoured in the schools; now they are pointed 
at as the seed of an apostate. I had all the 
comforts of life around me; now I am reduced 
to privation and bitter penury. And all this 
comes upon me because you have perverted my 
husband’s mind from the truth.’ 

“JT went to see her again and again. Little 
by little her préjudices softened, her mind 
opened. At last she and her five children 
bowed their heads to the Messiah, and were 
baptized in the name of Jesus. She died a 
year and ahalf ago. My brother missionary, 
who visited her, says he has seen many confi- 
dent and rejoicing death-beds, but none on 
which a brighter hope shone than on that of 
this converted Jewess. One of her boys is 
being educated in England. I asked him just 
lately ‘ what he meant to do.’ ‘Many from 
his school,’ he said, ‘ became civil engineers, 
but for himself, his great desire was to go back 
and preach to his own people that knowledge of 
the Saviour which was so precious to his own 
soul.’”’ 

Do we wonder that, with such seals to his 
ministry, the heart of Dr. Stern was stirred 
within him to return to the scene of his labours ? 
Yet we can remember the solemnity with which 
he invoked the prayers of the little band of 
fellow-Christians gathered round him on the 
evening to which reference has been made, and 
the presentiment which appeared to possess his 
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mind that death or bonds awaited him. We 
were reminded of the words of his great pre- 
decessor in the field of missionary enterprise, 
“ What mean ye to weep and to break my heart? 
for I am ready not to be bound only, but also 
to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” 


Now for us it remains to remember those who 
are in bonds as bound with them, and to pray 
to the God of armies that the national effort now 
being made may result in the liberation of our 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-Christians from 
the merciless captor into whose hands they have 
fallen. 











DARE TO 


BE WISE. 


BY FRANC MARI, Author of ‘‘ Through Cloud and Sunshine,” &c. 


CHAPTER V.—BEHIND A CURTAIN. 


“Prayers!” exclaimed Mrs. Cunliffe, aghast. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Eden, quietly. “Alban’s 
friend, Mr. Wright, has promised to give us a 
short address.” 

“T’m glad you told me,” said Mrs. Cunliffe, 
hastily. ‘“ We cannot possibly stay to hear it. 
I promised my husband we would be home in 
good time.” 

“ You cannot go away before supper.” 


“Oh yes, I must indeed.—Flora, my dear,” 
added Mrs. Cunliffe, turning to her eldest daugh- | 


ter who stood near, “ will you tell your sisters 
we are going home now ?” 


'the meeting in the drawing-room. 


| Lodge by special request of Grant, the butler, 
to assist in “keeping things straight in the 
pantry” as he expressed it. Old Roger had 
acceded to his request upon the condition that 
he should not be required to go out of the 
pantry, except to the servants’ dining hall, for 
supper. Mr. Wiles, however, came out of the 
pantry when the servants were summoned to 
For some 
time he sat before the fire in silent meditation, 
which gradually resolved itself into the thought, 
“TI should uncommonly like to hear what this 
clergyman has to say.” He tried to plan how 
ae might hear without being seen. “ Ah,” 
|thought the old man at last, “if 1 were to 





“Don’t, Mrs. Cunliffe, don't,” interposed |stand behind the curtain at the drawing-room 


Miss Eden. “My brother will be so hurt. 
Besides, you cannot leave before supper.” 

“Then let us have supper before prayers,” 
suggested Mrs. Cunliffe. “I tell you, Milli- 
cent, I can’t wait for prayers. I never heard 
of having a religious service in the midst of sing- 
ing and laughing, when every one is dressed out 
in all their finery. No one ever heard of such a 
thing. Come, go and persuade your brother to 
give up the idea, Let us all have supper and 
go home.” 

Millicent Eden stood for a moment silent, 
then laid her hands on hers, and gently pressing 
her down on the sofa again, said earnestly, “Do 
stay. I have nothing to do with my brother’s 
arrangements ; but I am sure neither you nor 
I would wish to hurt his feelings in this matter.” 

So Mrs. Cunliffe yielded the point, though 
not willingly, and gathering her lace shawl 
around her, prepared to listen to the address. 

And now, reader, while the address is being 
given, pass with us for a short time out of the 
drawing-room into the servants’ hall, a large 
and old-fashioned place, with an air of great 
comfort about its bright grate and glowing 
fire. The servants have now gone into the 
drawing-room to swell the number of Mr. 
Wright’s audience, but an old man is sitting 
before the fire who may be recognised as Roger 
Wiles, the schoolmaster. He had come to the 


:door, I could hear every word, and nobody the 
iwiser. I'll make the attempt.” 

| Mr. Wiles did so; he crept very stealthily 
{behind the curtain, which was half drawn 
‘across the drawing room-door; and as the door 
|stood wide open, he could hear every word, 
|while he was completely screened from obser- 
| vation, 

This was what Mr. Wright was saying as 
old Roger reached his hiding-place :— 

“A man’s proper self is his soul. The body 
is a case for the soul; it is also dependent on 
the soul for life. When the soul leaves it, it 
crumbles away to the dust of which it was 
made: when, at the resurrection, the soul will 
return to it, it will be made alive again, and 
become an immortal body. Thus as the soul of 
@ man is the actual man, so the state of the soul 
before God is the actual state of aman. We 
judge one another by our outward actions; but 
the Lord looketh to the heart, and finds it 
deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked. He finds no good in it, and therefore 
pronounces man to be a lost creature. One man 
alone has been found just—even Immanuel, 
God with us, the Lord’s Anointed. He fulfilled 
all righteousness instead of us; He suffered the 
wrath of God instead of us,—simply requiring 
in return that we should believe in Him as our 
Saviour, and surrender our hearts to Him. 
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Then, through our faith in Christ, and for His 
merit’s sake, righteousness is imputed unto us. 
Tf this faith be found in the heart of a man, God 
no longer looks upon the evil of his heart, for 
it is covered by the perfection of a Saviour’s 
righteousness. If a man be found thus, his 
heart is right with God, his soul has passed 
from death unto life.” 

Old Roger listened as he had never listened 
toa sermon before. When theclergyman prayed, 
he kneeled down and prayed too: Roger even 
stayed outside the drawing-room until the last 
verse of the concluding hymn was begun; then 
he crept back to the servants’ hall, and when 
the servants retiirned he was sitting by the 
fire as though he had never left it. 


CHAPTER VL—-THE WEDDING DAY. 


Manion had caused Mr. Hellier many hours 
of uneasiness since the evening when he wrote, 

. but did not send, a certain letter; and he, on 
his part, had caused her some annoyance by the 
grave view which he took of her thoughtless 
words and actions. But the breach between 
them had been repaired, or apparently so; 
and on the evening that preceded their wed- 
ding day they were mutually confident that 
the event of the morrow would seal their hap- 
piness for life. 

Rachel and Mr. Hastings had seen a great 
deal of one another during their short un- 
- troubled engagement; they had become more 
and more mutually attached, and they, too, 
rested in the belief that their wedding day 
would usher in a life’s happiness. 

Victoria and Winifred had been incessantly 
busy, and on the eve of the marriage day Vic- 
toria felt thankful when all arrangements as to 
flowers, favours, bridesmaids, and many more 
things for which she was responsible, were com- 
pleted. When she went to her own room, late 
at night, she found Marion and Rachel seated 
before a fire which had been lighted more for 
cheeriness than warmth. 

“What have you been poking over all this 
time ?” inquired Marion. 

“Putting things in order for to-morrow. 
There will be very little time in the morning,” 
Victoria replied. 

“You are very kind, Tory. We really ought 


This 


“Never mind about your hair now. 
is the last evening we three shall spend 
together.” 

“Now don’t grow sentimental, Tory. You | 
are always ready to turn everything into some- 


thing dismal. I don’t see at all that this will 
be the last evening we shall spend together. 
I mean to spend a great many more evenings 
here.” 

“T meant before your marriage,” 
Victoria. 

Rachel had been quietly listening to her 
sisters whilst they were speaking. Now she 
said gently, “To-morrow will bring a greater 
change for you, Marion, than even for me. You 
will be in the position of a mother as well as a 
wife.” 

* Which I wish I were not,” retorted Marion. 

“ Don’t speak so,” said Victoria. “ You may 
become a great blessing to that boy. He is a 
sweet child.” 

“Yes, he is. But I shall, nevertheless, per- 
suade William to send him to school. It will 
be impossible for me to teach him; and besides 
that, he is getting too old to be at home under 
a nurse.” 

“Marion dear,” said Victoria, after a pause, 
“T think you should be careful how you behave 
towards the child. You must teach him to love 
you. He is ready to give you his heart.” 

“There you go again, Tory, making every- 
thing solemn. Of course I shall teach the child 
to love me. You don’t suppose we are going 
to hate one another. I’m getting so sleepy, I 
must say Good night.” 

Marion wound her arms round Victoria’s 
neck as she kissed her. “ You must come and 
see me very often when I am settled down, 
won’t you?” she whispered. 

“ Yes, dear,” returned Victoria. 

And then Marion left the room. 

“We must say Good night too,” said Victoria, 
addressing Rachel, who replied to her observa- 
tion by nestling closer to her and laying her 
head on her shoulder. 

“ Not just yet,” she said. “ This is, as you 
say, our last evening, and I should feel sorry 
about its being such, did I not feel so very, 
very happy that to-morrow is so near. Some- 
times I have a fear that I am too happy for my 
happiness to last. Do you remember the old 





to be very much obliged to you. Ill promise 
in return to come and see to everything when 
you are married.” 

Victoria made no reply to this obliging offer ; 
but the lively Marion rattled on,— 

“Now, Tory, ’ve waited here all this time! 
to ask you how I shall wear my hair under my | 
wreath. Do you think it looks better high up | 
or low down ?” 


| Victoria replied. 


saying, ‘The course of true love never did run 
smooth ’?” 

“Yes, dear; but it has proved false in your 
case.” 


“Up to this time it has. But perhaps, Tory, | 


there is trouble in store for us after our mar- 

riage, as we have had none before.” 
“Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” 

“As far as we can see, your 


explained | 
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lot.is a very happy one, and you must be thank- 
ful to our heavenly Father for the good gifts He 
has bestowed upon you.” 

“T will try: Hugh will teach me all these 
things.” 

“T hope he will. But remember that there 
is One who must teach him before he can 
teach you—-One who must teach you as well, 
darling.” 

“Yes, I know,” murmured Rachel, hiding 
her eyes with her hand. “ He knows that ;—he 
is a clergyman, and he has received that 
teaching. You know what the Ordination Ser- 
vice says. Oh, Tory, I am so glad he is a 
clergyman.” 

But Rachel’s gladness sprang from a mis- 
taken source. She thought that her husband, 
as a clergyman, would necessarily be able to 
make up for her lack of wisdom; little dream- 
ing then that the wisdom she needed must 
come from above. 

Nothing, however, now ruffled the calm of 
her anticipation, and her sleep that night was 
peaceful and undisturbed; and when the morn- 
ing came, she of all the three was the last to 
awaken. 

The next day was a pleasant sunshiny 
one, and the double wedding at St. Stephen’s 
passed off with unusual éclat, for the Grenfell 
family were well known and much respected, 
and the church was crowded with smiling 
friends and neighbours. 

Marion and William went on the Continent 
for a wedding trip; Rachel and Hugh preferred 
a quiet nook in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grenfell, with Victoria and 
Winifred, left for Brighton, returning to Bir- 
cham in time to welcome the brides and bride- 
grooms on their arrival. 


CHAPTER VII.—RACHEL’S HOME. 


A pretty villa on Bircham Hill, not far from 
King Richard’s Lodge, had been taken and fur- 
nished under the supervision of Mrs. Rayford, 
a married daughter of Sir Hugh’s, for Rachel 
and her husband during their absence; and it 
was quite ready against their return from the 
Isle of Wight, one lovely early spring evening, 
about a month after their marriage. 

The old abbey bells were pealing forth their 
joyous changes as the, bride and bridegyoom 
drove through Bircham, though not in special 
honour of their return. 

“This is a good augury, Rachel,” Hugh 
whispered, as they listened to the sounds. 

“Tt is a pleasant greeting,” said Rachel. 


No,” replied Rachel, in the same tone. : “I 
don’t likelooking into the future. If anything 
very bright lies beyond us, it will seem all the 
brighter for being seen suddenly; and if dark- 
ness lies before us ff 

“We may be able to lighten it by being pre- 
pared to meet it. I should like to know the 
coming ill for that very reason. But let us 
hope there is nothing very dark before us, my 
darling. If there were, I don’t believe I should 
feel it with you to brighten it.’’ 

As Mr. Hastings spoke, the horses slackened 
their pace as they went up Bircham Hill, and 
in a few minutes halted before the door of Elm 
Cottage, as Sir Hugh had christened his son’s 
house. . 

Hugh Hastings sprang out of the carriage, 
helped his wife to alight, and then drew her 
hand through his arm to lead her into her new 
home. <A. pleasant-looking maid-servant, not 
quite a stranger, stood in the hall, and after 
several curtseys and other signs of welcome, 
opened the door of the drawing-room, before 
she carried in various small parcels forming 
part of her young mistress’s luggage. <A bright 
fire lighted up the room with a cheerful glow. 

Hugh placed Rachel in an easy chair, which 
thoughtful hands had evidently provided for her 
near the fire, and then stood at her side to 
watch her as she surveyed the room. 

“ Are you satisfied, my dear wife ?” he asked, 
when her gaze, after wandering about for some 
time, settled itself on his face. “Is it all as 
you would wish? If not, anything or every- 
thing shall be altered.” 

“ Hugh!’’ exclaimed Rachel, with a beaming 
smile, “everything is perfect. I would not 
have anything changed.” 

“Perhaps you may alter your mind when 
you examine things more carefully to-morrow. 
I should like everything to be exactly as you 
wish—as much as is possible. Promise me, 





jmy dear little wife, that you will never keep 


from me any wish that I could grant; that you 
will never be afraid of telling me any troubles.”’ 

“ Afraid of you?” Rachel repeated. 

“Ts it impossible ?”’ 

“ Quite.” 

“Then you can give your promise all the 
more easily.” 
“T promise to tell you everything.” 
* And I promise to be true to your trust for 
ever. Now, while you take off your bonnet, 
Susan shall bring up tea.” 

Making tea seemed the establishing of Ra- 
chel as mistress of her house. When Susan 
handed her the tea-caddy, and asked whether 





“ Are you determined not to be superstitious, 
Rachel? Won't you believe in auguries?’’ 
Hugh asked, playfully, 


she should wait to pour any water from the 
kettle, Rachel felt half inclined to say Yes, and 


| to request her to measure out the tea as well 
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as the water. Bnt a glance of curious amuse- 
ment from her husband, who sat silently watch- 
ing her, led her to take the tea from Susan’s 
hand, and tell her she need not stay. Then 
she made tea, and while it was drawing, exa- 
mined the pretty tea-service, which she had 
not before seen. 

“Your sister has perfect taste,” she said. 
“The simple rim of coral round the cups is 
very pretty.” 

“T expect the dear old father had more to 
do with choosing it than Charlotte. The taste 
is his.” 

“Your father has been very good to us.” 

“Very,” returned Hugh. “It is a great 
comfort to have a generous father, and to know 
that he will never let us be worse off than we 
are now. How shall we spend the evening, 
Rachel? Shall I read to you P” 

“T meant to bring down some work,” re- 
turned Rachel, as she poured out tea. “T’'ll 
fetch it presently.” 

“Never mind your work this evening. I 
forgot, there is the piano to try. Suppose we 
sing after tea P” 

“Very well, dear.” 

Tea was a prolonged meal that evening. 
Both liked to linger over it, though Hugh 
alone was guilty of drinking five cups to make 
it last the longer, and, as he owned to himeelf, 
for the sake of taking them from Rachel’s 
hands. 

Before Susan was summoned to remove the 
tea-tray she began to fear that her young 
mistress was prone to the bad habit of forget- 
ting to ring the bell when it was time for her 
to clear away. 

The piano answered Rachel’s highest ex- 
pectations, both in tone and touch. When she 
had played several pieces she persuaded Hugh 
to get out his violin and to join her in one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas. Then Mendelssohn's 
sweet two-part songs were sung, with hearts 
as well as voices in tune. 

Hugh and Rachel both loved music. Here, 
as in everything else, their feelings were in 
harmony. And the harmony of their souls was 
no sudden meeting of extremes; it was as 
though composed of melodies which combined 
and modulated evenly, resolving into perfect 
chords before a discord struck the ear. 

The current of their feelings, thoughts, and 
wills flowed from the first in one untroubled 
stream, whose divers sources were hidden from 
the eye. 

The next morning Victoria went to see her 
sister. Rachel was already watching for her 
when she entered the garden gate, and ran to 
meet her at the door. She had been looking 


welcome. 

“ You are very good to have come so early,” 
she said; “and although I want to see papa 
and mamma, I’m glad you have come the first 
time alone.” 

Rachel led Victoria into the drawing-room, 
and made her take the easy chair in which she 
had sat the night before, and placed herself on 
a footstool at her feet, to talk to her. 

“First tell me how you all are at home,” 
said Rachel, “and then tell me when Marion 
and William are expected.” 

“They hope to return to Bircham the end 
of this week.” 

“Then we are not much before them,” re- 
sumed Rachel. “I’m glad of that. I have 
only heard from Marioa once since we have 
been away.” 

“She has not written to us very often. No 
doubt she has been too much taken up with 
all the fine sights on the Continent. Did you 
like the Isle of Wight?” 

“Very, very much. Bonchurch was de- 
lightful. The little cottage we found there, 
just nestling down on the beach away from 
any other house, was most romantic. Do you 
know, Tory, we have made a vow to go there 
again this time next year, and to take you with 
us?” 

“Your plans may be altered before next 
year,’ Victoria said, with a smile. 

“ Now tell me how they all are at home.” 

“ Quite well.” 

“Is that all you are going to tell me? I 
want to know how you have all been getting 
on,—what you have been doing. How are the 
boys?” 

“I think papa has decided for Tom to go up 
to Oxford in October. Mamma is very anxious 
jabout him. She wished him to go to Cam- 
bridge, as he has a much greater turn for 
jmathematics than classics; but papa wishes 
him to go to his own college, and so Oxford it 
is to be.” 

“ Papa may change his mind before October 





‘her bonnet and stay to luncheon. 


comes,” said Rachel, “or Tom may wish to 
, become anything but a barrister. Now, Tory, 
are you warm enough to leave the fire and 
‘come over my beautiful house ? ” 
| “ Quite,” said Victoria, rising. 
| Every room, and everything in every room, 
| was duly examined and admired. Rachel was 
| lavish in her expressions of gratitude towards 
| Sir Hugh, and Victoria listened, thankful that 
her sister was so contented. 

Before returning to the drawing-room, 
Rachel insisted that Victoria should take off 
Hugh re- 


forward to the pleasure of seeing Victoria ever | turned from a walk to the town in time for 


since she left her old home, and made her very 
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that meal, and expressed himself pleased to see 
Victoria. 

“T was hoping you would come to day,” he 
said, “for I want to talk to you and Rachel 
about improving the singing at St. Stephen's, 
which is as bad as it is possibletobe. Rachel, 
your opinion shall be first asked. Do you think 
you could go to practise with the children 
once a week?” 

“Yes; I should like to very much.” 

“ Victoria, will you help us?” 

“Ohyes. Papa always wanted us to try and 
improve it, but there were difficulties about it.” 

** When shall we begin to organize a choir?” 

“Next week. The schoc! children, and 
anybody else who feels inclined, will meet in 
the schoolroom every Thursday evening.” 

“You will come, Tory?” asked Rachel. 

“Oh yes, if mamma has neo objection; and 
so will Winnie, I am sure.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—MARION'S DOUBLE MISSION. 


“ WILLIE is to arrive by the two o'clock train,” 
observed Mr. Hellier at breakfast, the morning 
after their return to Bircham. “TI shall 
scarcely be able to get away from the bank at 
that time, so may I reckon upon your meeting 
him ?” 

“Had not nurse better go?” suggested 
Marion, as she handed her husband his coffee. 

“ Nurse can go if you wish, but I had rather 
you went, Marion.” 

“Tf you hated scenes as much as I did, you 
would not wish me to go, William,” rejoined 
Marion, fretfully. 

“Scenes?” repeated Mr. Hellier. “ What 
scenes will there be ?”’ 

“You might know, if you were not deter- 
mined to think differently from me about every- 
thing. Of course I shall have to announce 
myself to the child as his new mamma, and all 
that kind of thing, which would be better done 
at home, or anywhere but in a railway station.” 

Mr. Hellier was silent. He drank his coffee, 
and then cut open the paper which lay upon 
the table. At a quarter past nine he rose to 
leave home for the bank. 

Marion followed him into the hall. 

* William,”’ she said, “I think I shall send 
nurse to meet Willie. I rather wanted to go 
to the Priory to luncheon to-day.” 

“T shall myself go to meet my boy,” Wil- 
liam Hellier returned, abruptly. 

He opened the street door, and left it with- 
out a word of farewell to his wife. 

Before he could shut it she sprang forward. 
“ William,” she cried, “ good-bye.” 


“T’m sorry,” thought Marion,as she watched 
him leave the garden, “that I said anything 
about nurse going. Yet it is right that every- 
body should do their own duty. It is nurse’s 
place to go to the station to meet the child, not 
mine.” 

Some time afterwards Marion’s thoughts 
took another course. “ Suppose I were to go 
to the station?” she said. “I think I will.” 

When Marion had made a resolve she was 
seldom long in fulfilling it. There was only 
half an hour before the train was due, and as 
it was twenty minutes’ walk to Bircham station, 
Marion had no time to lose. She was dressed 
and on her way in ample time to meet the 
train, and, indeed, reached the platform five 
minutes before her husband. 

Not thinking to see his wife there, Mr. 
Hellier stood reading the paper in the general 
waiting-room until the bell. rang to announce 
the approach of the train, when he also went 
on the platform. Even then he did not see 
Marion, so she sat on a bench and looked on 
unperceived. The moment the train came up 
to the platform little Willie saw him. 

“Papa!” cried the child. 

When Mr. Hellier opened the carriage door 
he sprang into his arms. 

“T did not think you would have been able 
to leave the bank so early,” the child said, 
gleefully. 

“T have taken a half-holiday for your sake, 
Willie. Now I must see after your luggage. 
Will you stand here till I come back?” 

“No, papa. Let me come with you.” 

Mr. Hellier took the child’s hand, and they 
went to the luggage van, where Willie’s trunk 
was soon found. ; 

Having ordered a porter to bring it up to 
his house, Mr. Hellier turned to leave the sta- 
tion with the child. 

‘We shall have a nice walk home, shan’t 
we, papa?” 

As the child uttered the words Mr. Hellier 
caught sight of Marion. 

“ How good of you to come!” he whispered. 
“Willie,” he added aloud, “you must say 
How d’ye do?” 

Willie held out his hand, and then put up 
his face for a kiss, which Marion gave him. 

“ Run up-stairs to nurse,” Mr. Hellier said 
to the child when they reached home. 

“But I may come down-stairs to tea, mayn’t 
I, papa?” 

“You must ask mamma,” replied Mr. 
Hellier, with a glance at Marion. 

“ May I, please?” asked Willie, shyly. 

“We are going to have dinner,” returned 





He turned back and kissed her, and said, | Marion. 


“ Good-bye.” 
I, 


| “I can have tea on my little tray.” 
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“Very well,” said Mrs. Hellier. 

“Thank you, Marion,” said Mr. Hellier, as 
the door closed upon little Willie. 

“ What for?” inquired Marion, carelessly. 

“For your kindness towards me and the 
child,” her husband replied, tenderly. 

“Nonsense!” returned Marion, rather im- 
patiently. “I did not want to disappoint the 
child the first night; but of course we can’t 
have him every evening at dinner.” 

William Hellier turned away with a feeling 
of disappointment, and, taking up a book, sat 
down before the fire to while away the time 
till dinner. Presently Marion sat down by the 
fire too, with her work in her hand, and Mr. 
Hellier offered to read to her, a proposal she 
readily accepted. . When she and her husband 
went into the dining-room to dinner, little 
Willie was already seated at the table. 

“What have you been doing all the after- 
noon, my little man?’ Mr. Hellier asked when 
the covers were removed. 

“I’ve been talking to nurse,’ 
child. 

“T thought you would have come to talk to 
me, Willie, after having been away so long.” 

“Nurse said that if you or—or 
Willie hesitated, and glanced shyly towards 
Marion. 

“Or mamma,” suggested Mr. Hellier. 

“Yes,” pursued Willie. “Nurse said she’d 
send for me if she wanted me.” 

“And I thought you would have come oe 
if you wanted to,” said Marion. 

Dinner was soon over, and then they ad- 
journed to the drawing-room. Mr. Hellier 
seated himself in his arm-chair, and Willie 
climbed upon his knee. For the time both 
had forgotten Marion. 
seat, but stood watching them for a minute 
silently, then noiselessly left the room, and 
entering the deserted dining-room, sat down 


replied the 





‘on a footstool before the fire. 


” |touched her deeply. 





She did not take a/| 


tered the door. “Marion, what are you doing 
here?” 

“You did not seem to want me, so I thought 
as there was a fire here I would come and sit 
by it.” Marion looked up into her-husband’s 
face, but its expression of pain did not prevent 
her adding, “I thought you might want to 
talk to Willie.” 

“T have nothing to say to Willie that I do 
not wish you to hear; you know I have not, 
Marion.” 

He stood at his wife’s side, waiting for some 
word or look of apology for her unjust words. 
All she said was, “Perhaps he had something 
to tell you he did not care for me to hear.” 

Then Mr. Hellier knelt down at his wife’s 
side, and, putting his arms tenderly about her, 
spoke to her in his quiet, gentle way. 

“Tf he has, it is but natural. He has never 
known a mother. Come and teach him to con- 
fide his thoughts and plans to you; help me 
to mould him into what he ought to be. He 
has been .asking for you to sing to him. 
Won't you come, Marion ?”’ 

“Yes,” whispered Marion. There were 
tears in her eyes, for her husband’s words had 
When, a few minutes 
later, she took her seat at the beautiful piano- 
forte, Mr. Hellier’s gift, and began to sing the 
merry songs in which the child delighted, little 
Willie nestled close to her; Mr. Hellier drew 
his chair into a position from whence he could 
hear and see them both: bygone grievances 
were forgotten, and Marion seemed fulfilling 
her double mission to its utmost, 

“Tis time for Master Willie to go to bed,” 
said nurse, as she appeared at the door about 
an hour later. 

“ Good night, Willie,” said Mr. Hellier. 

A look of disappointment spread over the 


ichild’s face; he, nevertheless, went up to his 


father and bade him good night. “Will you 
sing to me again to-morrow?” he asked wist- 


Little Willie, who had been staying with an | fully of Marion, as she also kissed him, 


aunt during his father’s absence from home, | 


seemed glad of this opportunity of pouring his | 
confidences into his father’s ear. He prattled | 
away unceasingly for several minutes, then he 
suddenly asked,— 

“ Papa, do you think my new mamma would 
sing a song if you were to ask her?” 

“I think she will if you ask her.” 

Mr. Hellier turned his head, expecta to see 
his wife. 


“Where are you, Marion?” he said. But 
which stood hissing and bubbling behind 


|the tea-tray. 


as no answer came, he put down the child and 
hurriedly left the room, calling Marion. 








“Tf I am not too tired,” returned Marion. 
“Good night; you have been a good boy.” 

A smile chased away the look of disappoint- 
ment, and the child lifted his eyes towards his 
step-mother: “I'll try to be a good boy, I 
promised papa I would.” 

Nurse led the child away, and Marion busied 
herself in making tea. 

“What a funny, old-fashioned concern this 
urn is!” she observed, as she drew some 
water from a good-sized antique bronze urn, 


“Tts shape is frightful, and 


“T am here,” said Marion from the dining-| reminds one of churchyards and all kinds o: 


room. 
“Here?” Mr. Hellier repeated, as he en- 


| horrors.” 


“Ah! that urn belonged to my mother be- 
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fore it belonged tome. She has many a time 
made tea from it for all of us when we were 
children,” 

Mr. Hellier’s answer was rather more grave 
than Marion had expected it to be. She had 
spoken half in jest, and his serious tone grated 
on her ear. 

“Old-fashioned things always last long,” 
she said. “That is the worst of them.” 

“The best of them, I think,” returned Mr. 
Hellier. “I should be sorry to see that old 
urn worn out.” 

“ Would it not be as well to put it by as a 
valuable curiosity at once?” said Marion. 

“Td rather see it used every day.” 

“ But it is too large for us; besides, it is so 
inconvenient. Look here, what a trouble it is 
to get the teapot under the spout. A nice 
little silver kettle, with a spirit lamp, is what 
we want. If I’d only thought of it before, 
papa might have bought one with our plate.” 

Mr. Hellier looked first at the depreciated 
urn, and then at his wife. 


without you if the truth is known; when he 

_sees me he will scold me for not bringing you. 
But, Rachel darling, we must be as saving as 
we can,—our income is not a very large one. 
Don’t you agree with me ?” 

“Yes, dear Hugh; and I am thankful you 
feel this.” 

Presently he rose to go, saying, “Now I 
must wish you good-bye for a little time.” 

“ Good-bye,” returned Rachel, lifting up her 
face for a kiss. “When may I expect you 
back ?” 

“By a little past three if the brougham brings 
me back; but if I have to catch the Elm Town 
omnibus I can’t get here till past fuur.” 

Another good-bye, and Hugh was gone. 

Rachel spent the morning in arranging 
household matters; took luncheon; and then 
seated herself with some needlework in her 


| drawing-room, at the bay-window overlooking 


the garden, and beyond that the shady road 
leading down Bircham Hill. 





It was only half-past two, and Rachel did 


“Tt is rather clumsy and old-fashioned,” he | not expect her husband till past three. She 


mentally exclaimed; “a little kettle might do 
better.” 


The next evening a kettle, such as Marion 
had described, was placed upon the table in- | Rayford. 


stead of the urn. 

Marion was, both delighted and surprised. 

“ How good of you, William !”’ she exclaimed, 
enthusiastically. ‘ When did you buy it ?” 


“This morning, as I went to the bank,” Mr. | 


Hellier replied. 
“Tt is more than I deserve,” said Marion. | 
“We can use the old urn if you like it.” | 
“No, no,” was her husband’s reply. “I want | 


yow to be pleased, dear Marion.” 


CHAPTER IX.—-THE PONY CARRIAGE. 


OnE morning Mr. Hastings said to his wife, 


“T think I shall walk to Elmbury, and take | Rachel. 


my chance for getting a ride home.” 
‘“‘T should like to go too,” said Rachel. 


a fly. I am going to talk with my father on 





old father has lent it to you till Albert and 
Charlotte come back.” 


/are to put it up at the ‘ Swan,’ and the father is 
“ You could not think of walking,” returned | going to settle all accounts. He says you want 
Hugh, “and it is hardly worth the expense of | more fresh air than you get.” 


was therefore surprised by seeing him drive up 
to the door in a basket carriage, kept by Sir 
Hugh for the use of his married daughter, Mrs. 
Rachel hastened into the hall to 
meet her husband, asking at the same time 
why Mrs. Rayford had not driven into Bircham 
with him. 

“ Charlotte has gone to stay in Lincolnshire. 
They were to have gone next week, you know; 
but she received a letter from Albert’s mother 
fixing yesterday, so they posted off at a day’s 
notice.” 

“ How will the pony carriage get back to 
Elmbury ?” 

«Tis not going back,” said Hugh; “ the dear 


“ But, Hugh dear, we have no stables,” said 


“That does not matter,’ said Hugh. “We 


“T don’t think I want anything more than 








business, which would not interest you; so the |I get,” said Rachel, with a bright glance. 
little woman must be content to stay at home |“ You and your father are too good to me, 


and mind the house.” 

“She will be content if the ‘gude man’ is 
not long gone.” 

“The father is sure not to let me off lunch- 
ing with him, Besides, I shall want something 
to eat after my long walk.” 

“Of course you will. Do not hurry home 
for me. Your father must like to have you to 
himself now and then. 

“JT don’t believe he ever cares to have me 


|son,—and he shows his sense in doing so.” 


‘of venison; it will be too large a joint for us.” 


Hugh. But have you had lunch ?” 

“T have had lunch enough to last me for 
|one day, I can tell you. There was the first 
|haunch of venison of the season on table. 
| Father is going to send us the next, he says— 
for you, Rachel, not forme. I verily do believe 
‘he thinks more of you than of me, his only 





“T think he had better not send usa haunch 
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“We must ask the Priory up to help us ;— 
that will be the plan.” 

“Or your father himself.” 

“That is a better plan. Now shall we take 
a drive this evening? It is light till past 
seven. Perhaps cook could hasten dinner a 
little, to give us more time.” 

“Won't Snowflake be tired ?” 

“Oh no, not after a good rest and a feed of 
corn.” 

“Then we will go.” 

The sight of the pony carriage caused some 
envious feelings in Marion Hellier. 

“TI only wish we had a carriage,” she ob- 
served to her husband, as they sat téte-d-téte 
one evening after Willie had gone to bed. “I’m 
sure I don’t see why we should not. We have 
a larger income than Rachel and Hugh.” 

“ And we have more to do with it,” returned 
Mr. Hellier. “I cannot afford to keep a car- 
riage. I shall soon be having the extra expense 
of Willie’s schooling.” 

“You may well say so,” returned Marion. 
“The child is being shamefully neglected; I 
have said so ever so many times.” 

“What! the child is neglected ?” 

“Yes, he is. I wish you wouldn’t speak so 
sharply. You quite make my heart beat. 

“In what way do you mean that the child is 
neglected ?” asked Mr. Hellier. 

“In being kept at home and made a baby of 
by his nurse. Who ever heard of a boy of six 
—within one month of being seven—bheing 
taught by a foolish governess who can’t teach 
him Latin P” 

“Latin? Yes,” mused Mr. Hellier, “I sup- 
pose Willie ought to be learning Latin. I must 
begin to teach him myself.” 

“You, William? You have no time.” 

“T have all the evening. I must think about 
it. What you say about the Latin is quite true. 
Willie ought to be learning Latin.” 

Marion thought it wise to say no more about 
the child at that time, and the subject was not 
alluded to till after dinner the next evening. 

Little Willie had taken tea as usual at his 
father’s side, and had demolished a plateful of 
fruit as a second course, when Mr. Hellier said 
he wished him to sit on his knee while he talked 
to him about learning Latin. 

“ We will join you in the drawing-roomin half 
an hour, Marion,” Mr. Hellier said to his 
wife. 

Marion left the room without making a reply, 
and Willie’s first Latin lesson was begun. 

He was quick at learning, and as his father 
managed to make even a Latin lesson attractive, 
more than half an hour passed before he 
was willing to let his father shut the Latin 


When Mr. Hellier took Willie into the draw- 
ing-room he said, “Iam afraid we have been 
more than half an hour, Marion. Youmust for- 
give us this time. We will try to be quicker 
to-morrow evening.” 

“Is Master Willie ready for bed?” asked 
nurse’s voice at the door. 

“Oh no, nurse,” returned the child, “not 
yet. I have not heard mamma sing.—Papa, 
let me stay a little longer.” 

So little Willie stayed, and asked Marion, in 
his earnest, loving way, to sing him some merry 
songs. 

But Marion declared she was too tired to 
sing, and Willie, with his innate pride, did 
not care to persuade her against her will; but 
climbed on his father’s knee instead, and lis- 
tened to him while he told him stories of his 
schoolboy days; after which the child went 
off with his nurse. 

“Well!” exclaimed Marion, as soon as Willie 
was out of hearing, “ I do call it unkind to shut 
yourself up with that child all the evening.” 

“That child!” repeated Mr. Hellier, aston- 
ished; “surely I have a right to my child’s 
society for an hour.” 

“You have a right to do anything you 
choose,” said Marion; “I am your wife, and 
can therefore be neglected as much as you feel 
disposed.” 

“ Marion!” 

“Yes, it is very unkind, William,” she said, 
her eyes and voice fullof tears. “I think when 
you are away at that stupid bank all day, you 
might devote the evening to me.” 

William Hellier drew nearer his wife, and put 
his arm around her. 

“Marion,” he said, “I have been very 
thoughtless. It never occurred to me that 
teaching my boy would break up our evening. 
I will not teach him again in the evening.” 

“T am sure it is bad for him,” said Marion, 
trying to believe what she was saying to be 
true. “ Poring over lessons the last thing at 
night is too exciting for so young a child. Be- 
sides, it keeps him up late, which is still worse.” 

“You are right. It shall not happen again.” 

“TI wish I'd sung to Willie,” said Marion, 
penitently. 

“Never mind. You shall sing to him, and 
to me too, to-morrow. Don’t cry; I ought to 
be the last person to cause you tears. Will you 
forgive me ?” 

Marion answered with a smile, and in less 
than half an hour had forgotten that any tears 
had been shed. 

The next morning Marion did not awake till 
her maid knocked at her door. 

“ Half-past seven o'clock, ma’am,” said 





grammar. 


Susan. 
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“Dear me! how soundly I do sleep!” ex- 
claimed Marion. “Why, William, are you 
dressed already?” she exclaimed, in a voice loud 
enough to reach Mr. Hellier’s dressing-room. 

Mr. Hellier did not reply, so Marion knew he 
was not there. 

“ T wonder what can have induced him to get 
up so early ?” 

When Marion reached the breakfast-room the 
mystery was explained. She saw Mr. Hellier 
and his little son bending over a book. 

“ William !’”” Marion exclaimed, “how long 
have you been up P” 

“ About an hour. Quite long enough to gain 
an appetite for breakfast. Shall I ring for the 
urn P” 

The mention of the urn brought to Marion’s 
mind the incident connected with it, an incident 
not altogether pleasing to remember just then ; 
so she set about making tea in no very pleasant 
humour. 

“T’ve learnt such a heap of Latin,” said little 
Willie, not perceiving Marion’s ruffled temper. 

“ T dare say,” returned his step-mother; “and 
you would learn a great deal more with a pro- 
per master.” 

“ Papa teaches me beautifully,” exclaimed the 
child. “No one could teach me better.” 

“Tt is quite right you should think so,” was 
Marion’s rejoinder. 

Mr. Hellier ate his breakfast with more than 
his usual appetite, believing that he had devised 
the best mode and time for instructing his 
little son, and determining to teach him at the 
same hour every morning for the future. 

“T shall not come home in the middle of the 
day,”’ he said, as he rose to depart for the bank. 
“T find it interferes less with business to have 
a cup of coffee in my own room.” 

“T shall soon see nothing at all of you,” re- 
turned Marion. ‘“ You may as well live at the 
bank altogether.” 

“Marion! what is the, matter ?”’ 

“Nothing. I don’t want you to come home 
to luncheon if you don’t wish to.” 

“I would if I could, Marion; but I find 
lately that several persons have called to see me 
while I have been away. So during this busy 
time I must not risk this happening again.” 

“ Very well,” said Marion, coldly. 

“ Papa!” exclaimed Willie the next morning, 
as he came to his papa, who was standing at a 
window which overlooked the river meadows, 
gazing upon a pleasant country scene in a very 
abstracted mood—“ papa, you are dressed be- 
fore I am this morning.” 

“ Are younot dressed, my little man P” asked 
his father, putting his arms about the child. 
“You look quite dressed. Are you going to 
put on an overcoat ?” 





“No, papa,” replied Willie, merrily; adding 
more gravely, “I have not said my hymn. I 
left the book down-stairs.”’ 

“We will go together to find it,” said Mr. 
Hellier. “ So you call reading a hymn part of 
your dressing ?” 

“Yes. I promised nurse it should always be 
the first part, after my prayers and a verse in 
the Bible.” 

“Why does nursewish it to be the first part?” 

“ Because she says I might forget to read it 
if I put it off. I feel inclined to forget it to-day.” 

“What does that mean ?” asked Mr. Hellier. 

“T am inclined to read it after I have done 
my Latin. But then, most likely, I should 
never read it all day.” 

“We will read it together, Willie,’ Mr. Hel- 
lier said. 

So little Willie found the hymn-book which 
his nurse had given him, and turned to a hymn. 

“ You shall read it, Willie, and I will listen.” 

Then Willie, having established himself on 
his father’s knee, read the well-known hymn,— 


“‘T need thee, precious Jesus,” &c, 


“ Papa,” said Willie, as he finished the last 
line, “are there many hymns in Latin?” 

“No, my boy—at least, yes; there are many 
old Latin hymns.” 

“T shall be able to read them when I know 
some more Latin,—and then I can translate 
them to nurse.” 

“Nurse seems very fond of hymns.” 

“ Yes, papa; she loves hymns. Papa, when 
do you think I shall begin to learn Greek P ” 

“When you know a little more Latin we 
will go to Greek. You are a good little pupil. 
Now get your Latin books.” 


CHAPTER X.—THE CLOUD GATHERS IN THE 
DISTANCE. 


Masor and Mrs. Rayford returned to Elm- 
bury, so Mrs. Hastings had to send back the 
pony carriage which had been lent her during 
their absence. 

Sir Hugh asked his son and his wife to 
drive home the pony themselves, promising to 
take them back to Bircham in his own carriage; 
adding, that as there would be ample room for 
one more person, he should be glad to see 
Victoria or Winifred Grenfell. 

Shortly after breakfast on the morning fixed 
upon for the expedition, Victoria walked to 
Elm Cottage. Susan, who opened the door, 
said that her mistress was up-stairs, dressing 
to go out. 

“T'll go up to her,” said Victoria. 

“Please, Miss,” said Susan, moving towards 
the drawing-room door, “ my mistress thought 
you would like to see Miss Eden.” 
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“ Miss Eden? ” Victoria repeated; and then |and giving many sniffs with his sagacious nose 
she held out her hand to Millicent Eden, who|as a welcome to his. better loved friend Hugh, 


was in the drawing-room. 

“Tam anearly visitor,” remarked Miss Eden. 

“ Have you seen Rachel yet?” Victoria asked. 

“No; I hope she will not hurry down on 
my.account. I only came with a message 
from my brother.” 

“We are going to drive over to Elmbury 
this morning. Perhaps I had better go and 
remind Rachel you are here.” 

“T am in no hurry,—and I seldom see you.” 

These words implied a wish that Victoria 
should remain in the drawing-room, so Vic- 
toria took a seat, and to put anend to a pause 
which had ensued, inquired after Mr. Eden. 

“ He is better this morning than I have seen 
him for some time,” replied Miss Eden. “He 
has had good news.” 

Millicent Eden looked smilingly at Victoria 
as she spoke, and added, “He has heard that 
dear Alban has his first brief.” 

The colour mounted to Victoria’s cheeks. 
She dared not trust herself to speak, lest she 
should show too much gladness. Miss Eden 
continued, “ The case will come on this session; 
Alban writes in good spirits. He is convinced 
that the party for whom he has to plead have 


lhe was content to follow the carriage at a res- 

pectful distance—for the poor fellow was too 
stiff to keep up with the younger legs of Snow- 
| flake—vo the house. 

“T’ve been expecting you for half an hour, 
| you naughty people,” said Mrs. Rayford. “Why 
are you so late? ” 

“We consider ourselves very early,” re- 
turned Rachel. 

“‘ Where’s the father?” asked Hugh. 

“In the dining-room, waiting to give Rachel 
a glass of wine, Hugh,” Mrs. Rayford replied ; 
adding in a lower tone, “Papa has not been 
very well these last few days. He seems de- 
pressed, and complains of numbness. You 
must try to cheer him.” 

“ The dear old father wants cheering P That 
is quite a new malady for him. Rachel shall 
cure it. Come, my love.” 

Sir Hugh was sitting by the fire. He rose 
as they entered; but after he had bade his son 
and daughter and Victoria welcome he sat 
down again. 

“ Pour Rachel out a glass of wine,” he said 
to Hugh. “There is some of the old port on 





the table—or Roussillon, if Rachel has a fancy 


right on their side, and he seems pretty sure |for it. Charlotte prefers it.” 


of winning. If he does win it, he will have 
something to boast of, my brother says, as it 
is a case which has puzzled many more expe- 
rienced persons.” 

Victoria wanted to say, as anybody else might 
have said, how glad she was to hear this; but 


she could not say it in a sufficiently ordinary | 
‘of not feeling well the last day or two,’-said 


tone, so she did not say it at all. While she 


“T think Rachel had better stick to the old 
port,”’ said Mr. Hastings, as he took the stopper 


'from the decanter. 


“ Let her sit down before she takes it. Here 


jis a chair, my dear. Sit opposite me, so that 
| I can see you.” 


“ Charlotte says you have been complaining 


thought of some suitable rejoinder Rachel | Hugh. 


eame into the room. Then Miss Eden de- 


“T’ve felt numb and cold,’ returned Sir 


livered her message and rose to depart. She | Hugh. 


shook hands with Rachel, then with Victoria, | 
the damp. Has not papa been guilty of some 


adding, “I am glad I have seen yon this 
morning.” 


Victoria was glad too, and gave Miss Eden | 


a warm pressure when she shook hands, and 


one of her brightest smiles. ‘ He will soon grow | 


” But! 





rich,” thought Victoria, “and then 
the pony carriage was at the door, and Mr. 
Hastings impatient. 


The drive to Elmbury was very pleasant. | 
The road lay through pretty, wooded, undu- | 
lating country; the morning air was fresh | 
without being keen; the whole party were in | 
good spirits. Sir Hugh’s favourite retriever, | 
Sancho, who had grown old in his master’s | 
service, and gained the privilege of several | 


other old seryitors, of doing pretty much as he | 
liked, met the carriage at the inner gates of | 
the grounds surrounding the Bury, and after 
wagging a greeting to his old ally Snowflake, | 


“Because you have been standing about in 


imprudence, Charlotte ?’’ 

“ Papa took a walk round the park yesterday, 
after a shower of rain,” said Mrs. Rayford. 

“Then he has caught cold, and I am going 
to prescribe a remedy. Take a warm bath 
before going to bed to-night, and you will wake 
up well to-morrow.” 

“T should like to try a Turkish bath,” said 
Sir Hugh, gravely. 

“Then why not go up to London for a few 
days, and take a course?” said Hugh. 

“ Perhaps a little change of air would do 
your father good,’’ suggested Rachel. ‘“ Will 
you come and stay with us for a few days 
instead of going to London? ” 

“Do,” added Hugh; “Rachel always knows 
what is best for everybody. Will you come 
back with us this evening?” 
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“ Not to-day,” said Sir Hugh. “But if you 
will have me I will drive in to-morrow, and 
stay with you till Saturday. I rather wanted 
to go to Bircham to see Mr. Eden.” 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Hugh, “that 
Miss Eden came in just as we were starting, 
to ask us to tell you that Mr. Eden hopes to 
come out here to-morrow to see you. But we 
can put him off. He will much prefer your 
going to him.”’ 

“JT dare say I am more sure of seeing him if 
I go into ‘Bircham than if I trust to Mr. 
Eden’s coming here. He often talks of doing 
things long before he accomplishes them. He 
is dilatory, and I must own it is a wonder to 
me how he has succeeded as a lawyer. Per- 
haps, however, he is more speedy over his own 
business than he is over mine; I hope so, at 
least. He is a very good fellow.” 

* And he would be better if only he would 
not hold such peculiar ideas on the subject of 
—of—the church and religion at large. Heis 
absolutely as bad as a Dissenter,” said Hugh. 

“Ah, well, my boy, perhaps ’tis as well to 
hold the strong and even peculiar views our 
friend does, as the loose ideas which seem to 
By the way, how 
does the choir get on? ”’ 

“ Capitally,” returned Hugh; “ but you must 
ask Victoria; she is its chief supporter. She 
goes to the schoolroom to work up our boys 
once a week, besides attending on our usual 
practice night.” 

“1 dare say you find it a difficult rather than 
an amusing task, Tory,” said the old gentleman. 

“T find it both. The boys are, on the whole, 
very tractable,’’ replied Victoria. 

“We are going to put them into surplices 
next Sunday,” observed Mr. Hastings. 

“ Are you really ?” exclaimed Mrs. Rayford. 
“JT did not think poor dear Mr. Hubbard 
cared so much for outward propriety.’’ 

“Mr. Hubbard is gradually awakening to 
the fact that the services of his church have 
been neglected in every way ever since he 
became the incumbent, and he is now anxious 
to make up for it, poor man.” 

“ Does your choir sing gratuitously ? ” asked 
Sir Hugh. 

“Quite; even the boys get nothing.” 

“ Who are they, poor boys?” 

“For the most part they are the sons of 
tradesmen.” 

“ How many have youP” 

“Ten at present ; but we hope to have more 
in the winter.” 

“Well, Hugh, as I should like to give your 
boys a little encouragement, let them come 
out here to eat a Christmas dinner; would 
you like that ? ” 





“A good plan,” said Hugh. “It is the 
best thing you could have thought of. I was 
wishing we could give the boys a treat; but 
I did not know what to devise. Shall I tell 
Wilkins the organist ? ”’ 

“Yes, you may tell him I have promised; 
but don’t reckon too surely upon the dinner, 
as we none of us know what may happen 
between this and Christmas.” 

Hugh smiled in a manner which showed that 
he did not fear much would happen to cause 
either him or his father uneasiness before the 
end of the year. 

At lunch-time Major Rayford, who had 
been out riding, appeared, 

“Now we will tell the secret,” exclaimed 
Charlotte, suddenly. “Why have you been 
out all the morning, Albert? I’ve been dying 
to tell them.” 

“What are we going to hear ? ” asked Hugh. 
“Tam afraid we shall be disappointed if we 
are kept in suspense long; we shall be éx- 
pecting too much.” 

“Well, the secret—or, at least, my part of 
the secret, is,’’ said the Major, “that, wishing 
to make my wife a present on her birthday, 
last Tuesday, I bought an open phaeton which” 
I asked her to accept.” 

“Which she willingly and gratefully did,” 
added Mrs. Rayford; “and so papa is going 
to give Snowflake and the chaise to you, 
Rachel.” 

“To me?” repeated Rachel, in surprise. 

“This is very good of you, Charlotte,” said 
Mr. Hastings. 

“T’ve nothing whatever to do with it. 
papa’s scheme entirely.”’ 

“ Hugh,” said Rachel, interposing before her 
husband could say any more, “do you think 
we can manage to keep a carriage? It will 
be expensive.” 

“Tt will,” said Sir Hugh; “ Racliel is quite 
right—I don’t think you could afford to keep 
a carriage on your income. But the cost of 
feeding Snowflake shall not stand in your 
way. Iam quite willing to bear the expense. 
You can arrange the matter for me at the 
‘Swan.’” 

“Then I am. sure we need not fear to accept 
it,” said Hugh. 

“TI hope seme drives will do you good,” 
said Sir Hugh, kindly; “you look rather 
pale.” 

The next day Rachel took her favourite seat 
in the bay-window, to watch for her visitor. 

“’Tis not worth while beginning my Sun- 
day sermon,” said her husband, as he seated 
himself at the piano and played one of Bach’s 
fugues arranged for the organ. 

“ What a stupid instrument a piano is!” 
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he exclaimed, breaking off in the middle of 
the piece. “’Tis positive waste of time play- 
ing upon it.” 

“No doubt it is a waste of time to play 
organ pieces upon it,” said Rachel. “ But I 
wish instead of finding fault with my beautiful | 
piano you would come and read to me, or play | 
something that will not cast dishonour on my 
piano, if you like it better.” 

“T know which the little woman will like 
the better, so I'll read. But what shall I read ? 
Here is Tennyson. What do you say to ‘Enoch 
Arden ’?” 

“Not ‘Enoch Arden,’” said Rachel. “I 
can’t bear to hear anything so sad.” 

“ Will you have an Idyl? 

* Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine the lily maid of Astolat,’ 
Than whom no woman doth exist 
More fair, more lovable, save her whom I 
Call wife.” 

“Hugh!” exclaimed Rachel, as Mr. Has- 
tings paused in his impromptu addition to the 
lines, “ what are you about?” 

“ What was wrong ?” asked Hugh, smiling; 
“you look as shocked as though I had made 
twenty mistakes.” 

“Tt is enough to shock any one to hear you 
talk such nonsense,” said Rachel, with a smile. 

“TI beg your pardon,” returned Hugh; “I 
did not know you were such a critic.”’ 

“T wish you would read something sensible. 
The father will be here before you begin if 
you don’t make haste.” 

“You don’t tell me what to read ; so I shall 
choose for myself,—‘ Sea Dreams.’ ”’ 

“Yes, read that piece. I have never read it.” 

Hugh Hastings read on at once, and did 
not stop till he came to these lines :- 


“Forgive! How many will say ‘ forgive,’ and find 

A sort of absolution in the sound 

To hate a little longer! No; the sin 

That neither God nor man can well forgive, 

Hypocrisy, I saw it in him at once.” 

Then he said, “I think hypocrisy is the 
worst of all faults. I don’t feel as though I 
could forgive a‘man for being a hypocrite.” 

“Then both you and Mr. Tennyson are very 
hard-hearted; for my part, I think if a man! 


pretends to be better than he is, it shows 
that he cannot be really so bad as he ap- 
pears; since he has feelings which make him 
admire and even imitate the better qualities 
which he does not possess.” 

“Your argument is——Why, Rachel, look! 
there is my father’s coachman galloping as 
if for his life. What can it mean?” 

As he spoke, the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard coming to the house door. Hugh 
rushed out in alarm. 

“ What is it, John? ”’ he cried. 

“ Thave brought a note, sir,” he said, gravely. 

“ How is Sir Hugh ?”’ Rachel asked, eagerly, 
“Why does he not come? ” 

“He is not well enough to come,” replied 
the man. 

And then Rachel looked over Hugh’s arm, 
and read the letter. It was from Mrs. Ray- 
ford, and though short and cautiously worded, 
yet entreated Hugh to come instantly, and 
bring Dr. Manor with him. 

“What is the matter with my father?” 
asked Mr. Hastings anxiously of the coach- 
man. 

“Sir Hugh complains of numbness,” re- 
turned John. 

And as that was all the information John 
seemed able or willing to give, Hugh took his 
hat, and telling Rachel that he should go in 


ithe carriage with Dr. Manor, and at the same 


time bidding her not to be alarmed, left the 
house. 

Dr. Manor and Mr. Hastings reached Sir 
Hugh in less than an hour, and even in that 
time the numbness had become deadness, and 
hushed voices whispered the dread word 
“ paralysis.” 

“One side was quite helpless, and his speech 
was slightly affected. 

“He will probably recover a partial use of 
his limbs,” said Dr. Manor, when he called on 


|Rachel on his way home some hours later. 


“ He may possibly recover entirely.” 

The kind doctor brought a note from Mr. 
Hastings, to the effect that he could not leave 
his father that night, and urging her to 
send for Victoria to stay with her during his 
absence. 
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OUR NEW SEAMSTRESS; 


A TALE WITH A MORAL, 








How familiar to every city house- 
keeper who spends her summers in the 
country is the autumnal breaking-in of 
her servants on her return! Most ser- 
vants are a little wayward after a season 
of rest ; and some cannot bear rest at all. 
The Iron Seamstress, if she be one of those 

“ Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt,” 

is by no means an exception; for no 
other causes her mistress so much 
trouble as she. Upon such a servant a 
summer spent in idleness has the same 
effect that a month in clover has upon a 
fickle horse, In either case a fracas 
may be expected on the first call to 
work. And when she gets in such a 
mood, your dress is spoiled in the 
making ; or, for want of its timely com- 
pletion, you are unable to meet your 
appointments; and your plans, for a 
week, or a month, are frustrated, to the 
great disappointment of yourself and 
others. 

We believe, however, that with all 
their imperfections the Double - thread 
family have been a blessing to the world. 
The progress of invention, like the growth 
of a plant, is, however, the work of 
time, and full-grown perfection is only 
wrought out by degrees. 

In the case of the Iron Seamstress, 
there was first the inception, or idea 
(two threads), crudely embodied in the 
complex, and for a time impracticable, 
instrument of Howe. Next followed a 
Trio of inventors, born of the same faith 
and wedded to the same idea, who, 
aiming at nothing higher, succeeded in 

so improving upon his invention as to 
adapt it to practical use—in the work- 
shops, and in the hands of such house- 
keepers as have been endowed with super- 
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feminine skill. Third and last, comes a 
bolder genius—-an inventor of original 
conceptions, of a more simple faith and 
a higher aim. He asks himself, Why is 
it that all sewing machines yet invented 
are so often out of order? He finds the 
cause in their complicated mechanism. 
Again, he traces the cause of that 
complication to the use of an extra 
thread. Then he enquires, Is an extra 
thread necessary? Not if a reliable 
stitch can be made without it. Can 
this be done? He sets himself at 
work, and at length succeeds in the in- 
vention of a new stitch, made of one 
thread only, yet as secure as any made 
of two. The ‘ under-thread”—now no 
longer necessary—is cast aside, and 
with it go all the resulting complica- 
tions. He constructs an instrument 
embodying the principles thus dis- 
covered—and that instrument with its 
subsequent improvements is now rapidly 
superseding the older ones, which are 
comparatively clamsy and impracticable. 
Thus has the Iron Seamstress grown 
to her present estate; and who can fail 
to see that the Domnble-thread family 
have performed an important part in 
bringing about these results? Nor is 
it to be denied that they have done a 
vast amount of positive good, particu- 
larly in the workshop, as an aid to the 
labours of men, and in families possess- 
ing the requisite skill to use them. 
But for general household use they are 
too complicated, noisy, and troublesome. 
A lady of our acquaintance, who has 
had much experience in the employ- 
ment of this kind of help, and in whose 
judgment we have entire confidence, 
has favoured us with a written state- 
ment of her experience in these words: 
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“ We formerly had in our employ one 
of these Double-thread seamstresses for 
several years, another for three years; 
another for two; anda fourth for’ one ; 
and I have to confess that my expe- 
rience with each was nearly the same, 


and not altogether satisfactory. When | 


out of difficulties, I managed usually to | 


} 
| 
my husband was at home to help me | 
| 
} 


get along pretty well; but when he was | 


absent 1 was often in trouble, and that 
trouble was sometimes rendered doubly 
vexatious by the exalted opinion Miss 
Double-thread entertained of herself, and 
the provoking way she had of showing it. 

“ It offended herto be even suspected 
of the slightest imperfection, for ‘ Wasn't 
she acknowledged to be first - class? 
Wasn’t she admitted to the very best 


society ? Aye, * Was she not a Double- | 


thread ? Who, then, should say a word 
disrespectful of her ladyship? ‘Was 
she ever known to rip? Hadn’t she a 
beautiful face—alike on both sides? 
Didn’t the tailors employ her, and the 
collar manufacturers, and the shirt- 
makers, and the shoe-makers, and the 
manufacturers’ of hats and caps? Who, 
then, should presume to doubt her 
superiority ? 

‘“‘ Again, getting on her high-heeled 
shoes, and raising her voiee to a higher 
pitch—* Who could show such a record 
as hers, all glorious within and without ? 
or who could sport so many jewels in 
“premiums ” of gold, silver, and brass ?” 
Or, soaring yet higher, *‘ What seam- 
stress had ever been decked like her 
with ribbons and garters imperial! 
with legions of knightly honours, re- 
ceived direct from the Emperor’s own 
right hand 2” 

“Her virtues thus established, ob- 
jections would be dispuseu of in a 
manner equally conelusive: ‘What if 
she did have “fits” sometimes ? 
Hadn't she a right to indulge in 
that luxury as well as other ladies? 
Or, ‘What if she did break a few 
needies daily, and snap the thread 
oceasionally, and confuse things gene- 
rally? Surely no one should think of 


complaining of these little failings, since 


| rights as sacred as theirs ? 





all other first-class seamstresses had the 
same.’ Or, ‘ What if she hadn’t any 
joint in herelbow, and so had to work 
With a stiffarm, and a curved needle to 
match it? If this were a fault, she, 
like thousands of her kin, was not with- 
out good company!”. And lastly— 
‘ Why should she be expected to consult 
the feelings of mistress or others? Did 
they consult hers, and were nother 
They had 
gone their way all summer, while she 
was left in waiting, and she would have 
hers now (long enough to teach mis- 
tress the art of self-government under 
provocation), though it did cost the 
peace of the household.’ 

“With these exalted ideas in her 
head, it was often, as you will readily 
believe, a difficult task to keep Miss 
Double-thread at her work, and what 
work she did was sometimes so badly 
done that I was obliged: to take it all 
out—a most distressing job. And 
these difficulties were so frequent and 
troublesome that, as a choice of evils, I 
did a large portion of my sewing’ in 
those days by hand, without calling on 
Miss Double-thread at all. 

“Of course my patience was some- 
times sorely tried, and as often I won- 
dered if there could be no remedy. At 
length relief came in the person of Miss 
‘ Willeox-Gibbs,’ a young seamstress of 
singular virtues and rare accomplish- 
ments ; and we were among the first to 
give her a trial. The result was so 
satisfactory, that we soon discharged 
Miss Double-thread, and’ invited Miss 
Willcox-Gibbs to occupy ler place. 
which she has done ever since to our 
entire satisfaction. 

“T am well aware that the name 
and fame of the Misses Willcox-Gibbs 
(they are now a numerous family) 
are already spread far and wide. But 
my Miss Gibbs has been such excel- 
lent help that I feel under great obli- 
gation to her, and esteem it a privi- 
lege as well as a duty to speak a good 
word for the family. I have already 
influenced several of my lady friends 
and acquaintances to make the ex- 
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change that I did, and so far the result. 
has in every instance been equally 
satisfactory. Indeed, it could not well 
be otherwise, for the Misses Gibbs are 
all exactly alike; and what is perfec- 
tion for me must be perfection for 
others. It is not so with the Double- 
threads. There may be a family re- 
semblanee in looks, but in action and 
temperment they differ as widely as 
servants of different’ nationalities ; you 
therefore never know, when you select a 
Double-thread seamstress, what you 
are getting till you have proved her. 

“ But the Misses Willeox-Gibbs, as I 
said before, are all alike. You could 
not distinguish them by any’ difference 
in size, form, feature, or action, in 
capacity or disposition, in the quality of 
their work, nor yet by their voice! In 
the faculty last-named they are quite 
peculiar. Their conversation is always 
in a whisper, and so low as not in the 
least to disturb the conversation of 
others. 

“While on this subject of changing 
seamstresses, FT want to add that the 
practice is becoming quite common in 
the circle of my acquaintance, and I am 
told that a very considerable portion of 
the applications received for the ser- 
viees of Miss Gibbs are from parties 
who have previously employed Miss 
Lock-stitch. 

“As to my own experience with 
Miss Willcox-Gibbs, I ean say that, as 
soon as she was fairly settled in her 
new home, she went right to work, and 
in a few days had our wardrobe in 
complete order; and it has never been 
otherwise from that day to this, a period 
of nearly four years, In all that time 
she has not: given the slightest occasion 
for reproof, nor has she had one ‘fit!’ 
Indeed, I am not aavare that she has 
ever been ili for a moment, Certainly 
we have had no doctor’s bills to pay for 
her, which is a fact of some importance 
in her favour as compared with any 
seamstress of the Double-thread family 
that I have ever employed. # The amount 
of bills we paid for our Miss Lock- 
stitch, on account of surgical aid and 





medical advice, was truly frightful. I 
don’t know the exact sum, but I think 
it exceeded’ the value of all the work she 
did for us. 

“ But I have somewhat more to say 
of Miss Willcox-Gibbs. Sie minds 
her own business, has no company, 
and is always ready for duty. When- 
ever we intend making a journey, I 
scarcely have to let her know it—and 
every garment needed is found ready at 
the appointed time. So also on our 
return, the same watchful eye and ready 
hand go almost instinctively to work, 
and the wardrobe is again put in order 


—sometimes long before our other 
servants get fairly broken in. 
“Miss Willcox-Gibbs has also a 


peculiar faculty for making friends. If, 
on being introduced at a new place, she 
happen to meet with a cold reception— 
as she sometimes does on account of 
prejudice, which some persons interested 
in the Misses Double-thread are very 
active in disseminating—it never dis- 
concerts her, and she never fails to 
dispel that prejudice on a very slight 
acquaintance. Her quiet, lady-like, and 
winning way of receiving and treating 
strangers has the effect of putting every 
one at ease in her company. She is a 


great faveurite with children, Whien 
not otherwise employed, she often 


amuses them by making frocks and 
aprons for their dolls; and no matter 
how roughly they use her, she never 
gets out of temper, or becomes other- 
wise unfit for service when her mistress 
calls. 

“She is also on intimate terms with 
the feeble and the aged, who find 
in her an agreeable companion and a 
sympathisingy friend. She never has 
any difficulties with the other servants, 
and I doubt if she has an enemy in the 
world. Even Miss Lock-stitch, and 
all the other members of the Double- 
thread family—though professionally her 
rivals—are personally her admirers, if 
not her friends. My own Miss Lock- 
stitch used often to say—* What a 
charming littleseamstress Miss Willcox - 
Gibbs is! if she only had another string 
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to her bow, so that she could go into 
first-class society, how delighted I 
should be with her company.’ And 
‘though I did not then appreciate her 
admiration of Miss Willcox-Gibbs, not 
being acquainted with her myself, I 
could not help saying, in a half-joking 
way: ‘Never mind, my dear, you may 
live to see the day when you will wish 
that you had one string less to your bow !’ 

“ And now, Mr. Editor, though you 
may not be able to appreciate, as fully 
as I do, the superior virtues of my 
favourite seamstress, I think you must 
be satisfied that for a large majority of 
housekeepers, few of whom are blessed 
like you, with masculine skill, the Misses 
Gibbs are just the kind of help wanted. 
And will you not, while battling for the 
right against error in Church and State, 
give your influence in favour of peace 
and good order at home. Can you not 
speak out in favour of simplicity in the 
service of the household, as well as in 
that of the Church ?” 

Most certainly. And now, ye 
afflicted wives and mothers, who are 
worrying your lives out with dis- 


orderly servants, these words of sis- 
terly counsel from one who knows 





your trials, are for you. Would you 
escape all these troubles? Go and 
make the exchange that she did, and we 
have no doubt that you will find cause 
to thank her for her counsel. Don’t 
bother with your refractory Miss Lock- 
stitch, or Miss Double-loop, a single 
year longer. You will have to make 
the exchange some time. We advise 
you, then, to do it at once, and thus rid 
yourself of that useless and troublesome 
“under-thread” and its attendant 
complications—its bobbins, and shuttles, 
and hooks, and rings, and brushes, and 
circular needles, and spirals, and drivers, 
and compound tensions, etc., etc. 

The change once made, and Miss 
Willcox-Gibbs fairly installed in charge 
of your wardrobe, your troubles in that 
department of the household will be 
over. You will find that every article 
of clothing which she makes will stay 
made, and you will not then need to 
look over garments, after washing and 
ironing, to mend the broken stitches. 
You will find her, as our friend did, a 
real time-saver, money-saver, and 
patience-saver—nay, more, a faithful 
and trusty friend. 

(From the Church Union, October, 1867.) 
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ILLCOX 


SEWING MACHINE 


\ Sz 
135, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
16, CROSS STREET, 





MANCHESTER, 


122, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Samples of Work, Price List, and “Practical Suggestions 
concerning the Selection of a Sewing Machine for 


Family Use,” sent free. 


Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether Buyers or not. 
Every facility afforded for Judging of the Machine before 


Purchase. 





The Public are cautioned against Imitations of our Machine in the form 
of the letter ie our Trade Mark. 





M'‘Corquodale & Co., Printers, 6, Cardington Street, London, N.W. 
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OR CHILDREN’S 2 


-WORM TABLET 
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A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering a well known “*¥ 
remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 

It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation; and is especially adapted for 
Children, being as harmless in its action as it is prompt and certain in its effects ; 
and may be taken with impunity by the most delicate constitution. 


DIRECTIONS FR USE, 
The Dose is from One to Three Tablets for a Child, and from Three to Five 
for an Adult. It dissolv-s in the mouth like any other suvar-plum, and may be 
repeated twice or thrice a-week until the proper effect is produced. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the Rev. J. S. TOIT, Frankton, October 19th, 1859. 

My DEAR SIR.—I am happy to inform you that the WORM TABLETS you kindly sent me, 
have, with the blessing of God perfeetiy cured my boy. I esteem it, therefore, on act of pure 
justice and candour that T shoud acquaint you with the happy result You are at liberty to 
make this statement public for the benefit of others who may be similarly afflicted. With 
feelings of gratitude, I remain, yours truly, 

To Mr. G. DRAYTON, Shrewsbury. JOHN 8S. TOFT. 

Tiverton, June 24, 1859. 
DEAR SIR,—I have to thank you for your kindness in sending me a small Box of your 
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WORM TABLETS a few eeks since; I believe thev saved my child’s life. He had been 
under Me.ical attendance for more than three weeks, and was reduced to a mere skeleton, 
and we expected every hour would be his last. 1 am now happy to tell you he took only ‘ 
one of your Tablets the morning after they arrived, and the next day he voided a Worm | 
eight to nine inches long. It was evident that this was the cause of the child’s illness, { 
Have the kindness to send me a 4s. 6d. Box. Yours obliged, 

To Mr. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churehyard. W. ADAMS, 





PREPARED BY 


THOMAS KEATING, 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
In Tins, at 1s. 13d, 2s. 9d. each, and 
In Bottles for Warm Climates, 















Put up in Small Boxes ‘‘ specially” for post, which will be forwarded 
on receipt of 14 Stamps, 








COLES’S ALGA MARINA, 


A Concentrated Essence of the Resiiect. 


Exercis wonder power, as an External Kemedy, over RHEUMATISM and 
RHEL MATIC GOUl Lt MBAGO, &e., even in their most aggravated forms, 
oft ring these distressing maladies after a few applications, and invariably 


conquering the most obstinate cases by a reasonable ne everance in its use. 
he following Testimonials a 1 few amongst nbers re ed in confirmation of the above 
emen 
CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM OF — YEARS’ STANDING. 
T¢ e House, Newt ibbot, Devon, May Ist, 1855. 
S \ft t seven years from Chrot K 1 m, and having tried 
I was induced to try the A GA MARINA, ind ater applying 
l,and in a sl q from pain; | have 
ul} ist return of my previous sullerings. I think 
f the t prepa 


1 I am 
JOHN WIN ilk. 
THE ALGA MARINA AS A REMEDY FOR CHILBLAINS. 


M. October, 18 5. 
S it in acknowl iging that COLES'S ALG 4 MARINA is th best remedy 
h; Lnow pene employs io! Yours faithfully, 


"COLLIS BROWNE, M.D, Ars y Medical Stag’. 








Sold in Bottles, at 2s. Od,, is. Gd... and lls. each, by 


T. KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


 KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


PAIN 1 IEDY DISORDERS f the PULMONARY ORGANS ! 
| lancy of Phlegn Incipient CONSUMPTION 
COUGH t . Dositive ate ), they e oF uner r etticac 'v. 
\s1 WINTI COUGH, thev have nerer been | vn to fa 
KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES are free from every deleterious ingredien 
: t es by ost delicat female and by 
PUBLIC SPI AKER and the PROFESSIONAL 








SING E] i ible 1 allayin the hoarsene and irritation 


t nsequentiy a powerlu auxXlilary in the pro- 
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| VALUABLE TESTIMONIALS 
Copy of a Letter from the late COLONEL HAW KER the well-known author on ‘‘ Guns and Shevting:” ) 
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a ‘ oX Of Vour 
‘ ! ng the stomach 
i y 79, St. Paul's ¢ ard. °° ttstS~S “"'p, HAWKER, 
‘ CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING 
( SS, S G westfershire. 
S ae fr iny 
8 g \ Valuable 
S la evel he 
n omy fricnds, 
I < tag ( o e what 
5 Bea 5 nt, 
W. J. TRIGG. 
Prepared 1 Sold in Boxi ls. I3d., and 7 ~- Od., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 
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THOMAS KEATINC, “CHEMIST, &c., 
79, SAINT PAUL’S CEURCHYARD, LONDON. 
RETAIL BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS IN THE WORLD. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN AND CO. PUBLISH 


THE BOOK OF DATES: a Treasury of Universal Reference, from the Earliest Periods to 
the Present Time, arranged Chronologically and Alphabetically, One vol. post 8vo., cloth gilt, antique bevelled. 
A New Edition, just published, 10s. 6d. 


“ A storehouse of facts and dates.” Spectator. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Selected from the Larger Work. By Professor CRAIK. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth. 


“The present volume is particularly adapted for the use of students going up to competitive examinations.” Spectator. 


CREATION’S TESTIMONY TO ITS GOD: the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, and 
Revelation. A Manual of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, with especial Reference to the 
Progress of Science and Advance of Knowledge. By the Rev. Toomas Rage. Eleventh Edition, revised and 
enlarged, in handsome cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. With Historical and Critical Notes, Memoirs, and Glossaries. By 
Rosert Bett. In 29 vols. Fcap. 8vo. Uniformly bound in paper covers, 1s. eacli vol.; scarlet cloth, 1s. 6d. 
In Roxburghe binding, in sets only, £2 15s.; or in elegant Italian style, 23. 6d. per yol., or £3. 10s. per set. 
“If Mr. Bell had done nothing more than edit . . . these poems, . . . he would have been entitled to the gratitude 
of the public.” Times. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited and Adapted for the use of Young 
People, by CuartEs Kyiaut. Very neatly bound, Feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 

GRIFFIN’S ROYAL 8vo. FIVE SHILLING VOLUMES, the Cheapest Books Pub- 
lished—good paper, good printing, good Illustrations, and well bound. In cloth, 5s.; in tree calf, gilt back and 
edges, 15s. 

GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete. JOSEPHUS. The whole Works of Flavius Josephus, the 


BURNS’ and SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete. Jewish Historian. 

MASTERPIECES of FOREIGN LITERATURE. SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
POETIC VOICES of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. MASTERPIECES OF FICTION. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. POETIC VOICES. Seventeenth Century. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Several Others in Preparation. 


BRYCE’S GAZETTEER and JOHNSTON’S ATLAS, Comprising an account of every 
Country and Important Town and Locality in the World, from recent authorities. By James Brycg, LL.D., 
F.G.S. With numerous Engravings, and an Atlas of Twenty very beautiful Maps, engraved and printed in 
colours by Messrs. Johnston of Edinburgh. Roxburghe, 183. 

“The simplest, handiest, and best of portable one-volume Gazetteers.” Examiner. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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JAMES GILBERTS BIBLES. 


THE 3s. 6d. BIBLE. 


Illuminated Titles by Sranzssy, Six Steel Plates, bound in Morocco, with Rims and Clasp, exceedingly cheap. 


THE 5s. BIBLE. 


Good readable Type, well bound in Morocco, with Rims and Clasp, beautifully Illustrated with Steel Plates, Coloured 
Maps, and Illuminated Titles. 


A VERY CHEAP, USEFUL, AND ATTRACTIVE PRESENT. 


THE PARAGON BIBLE, Price 10s. 6d. 


Superior Type, best Morocco, Gilt Rims and Clasp, beautifully Illustrated, with Illuminated Titles (designed 
expressly for this Book by Samurt SranesBy), Steel Plates, and Coloured Maps, 


A REALLY HANDSOME PRESENT. 


Either of the above Books sent Post Free on receipt of Stamps. 





SHOW ROOMS, 


For Bibles, Prayers and Church Services, Photographic Albums, and Books of every description for Presents. 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” in various styles of Binding. Prayers and Church Services, with “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” in various styles. 


A very liberal Discount to Cash Purchasers. 
Catalogues gratis and post free. 


JAMES GILBERT, 18, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE—PROTECTION To HEALTH, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT MERRY WATOUL 


Are without Smell; 
Are not liable to Spontaneous Combustion ; 


LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


NOTICE: ORDINARY LUCIFER MATCHES.—The Secretary of the Sun Fire 
Insurance OrFice stated to the Commons’ Select Committee of last Session on Fires, that 
he considers that carelessness in using ordinary Lucifer Matches causes to that Office a loss of 
£10,000 a year. 





Without the precaution of observing closely the address, BRYANT qpave = MARK 
& May, and the TRADE MARK—an Ark, the public may be imposed ~—@&% 
upon with an article that does not afford Protection from Fire. : 


WORKS.—FAIRFIELD, BOW, LONDON. 
OFFICES.—-WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, EL. 
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LONDON AND 
SOLD BY ALLDRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. S 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sancer & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first. Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 




















